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WAVIES IN THE CLEAR AIR 


Painting courtesy of Francis Lee Jaques 


Jaques’ work compromises the bird picture and bird portrait 
point of view; as in this Snow Geese painting, it is both vis- 
ually convincing and ornithologically informative and correct. 
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ODYSSEY 


By Aldo Leopold 


HAD marked time in the lime- 
stone ledge since the Paleozoic 
seas covered the land. Time, to an 
atom locked in a rock, does not pass. 
The break came when a bur oak 
root nosed down a crack and began 
prying and sucking. In the flash of 
a century the rock decayed, and X 
was pulled out and up into the world 
of living things. He helped build a 
catkin, which became an acorn, which 
fattened a deer, which fed an Indian, 
all in a single year. 

From his berth in the Indian’s 
bones, X joined again in chase and 
flight, feast and famine, hope and 
fear. He felt these things as changes 
in the little chemical pushes and pulls 
which tug timelessly at every atom. 
When the Indian took his leave of 
the prairie, X moldered briefly under- 
ground, only to embark on a second 
trip through the bloodstream of the 
land. 

This time it was a rootlet of blue- 
stem which sucked him up and lodged 
him in a leaf, which rode the green 
billows of the prairie June, sharing 
the common task of hoarding sun- 
light. To this leaf also fell an uncom- 
mon task: flicking shadows across a 
plover’s eggs. The ecstatic plover, 
hovering overhead, poured praises on 
something perfect; perhaps the eggs, 
perhaps the shadows, or perhaps the 
haze of pink phlox which lay on the 
prairie. 

When the departing plovers set 
wing for the Argentine, all the blue- 
stems waved farewell with tall new 
tassels. When the first geese came out 
of the north and all the bluestems 
glowed wine-red, a forehanded deer- 
mouse cut the leaf in which X lay 
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and buried it in an underground nest, 
as if to hide a bit of Indian summer 
from the thieving frosts. But a fox 
detained the mouse, molds and fungi 
took the nest apart, and X lay in the 
soil again, foot-loose and fancy-free. 

Next he entered a tuft of side-oats 
grama, a buffalo, a buffalo chip, and 
again the soil. Next a spiderwort, a 
rabbit, and an owl. Thence a tuft of 
sporobolus. 

All routines come to an end. This 
one ended with a prairie fire, which 
reduced the prairie plants to smoke, 
gas, and ashes. Phosphorus and potash 
atoms stayed in the ash, but the nitro- 
gen atoms were gone with the wind. 
A spectator might, at this point, have 
predicted an early end of the biotic 
drama, for with fires exhausting the 
nitrogen, the soil might well have lost 
its plants and blown away. 

But the prairie had two strings to 
its bow. Fires thinned its grasses, but 
they thickened its stand of legumi- 
nous herbs: prairie clover, bush 
clover, wild bean, vetch, lead-plant, 
trefoil, and baptisia, each carrying its 
own bacteria housed in nodules on 
its rootlets. Each nodule pumped ni- 
trogen out of the air into the plant, 
and then ultimately into the soil. 
Thus the prairie savings bank took 
in more nitrogen from its legumes 
than it paid out to its fires. ‘That the 
prairie is rich is known to the hum- 
blest deermouse; why the prairie is 
rich is a question seldom asked in all 
the still lapse of ages. 

Between each of his excursions 
through the biota, X lay in the soil, 
and was carried by the rains, inch by 
inch, downhill. Living plants re- 
tarded the wash by impounding 
atoms, dead ones, by locking them to 
their decayed tissues. Animals ate the 
plants and carried them briefly uphill 
or downhill, depending on whether 
they died or defecated higher or lower 
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UPLAND PLOVER 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


On one of its biotic excursions, X was lodged in a leaf, 


whose task it was to flick shadows across a plover’s eggs. 


than they fed. No animal was aware 
that the altitude of his death was 
more important than his manner ol 
dying. ‘Thus a fox caught a gopher 
in a meadow, carrying X uphill to his 
bed on the brow of a ledge, where 
an eagle laid him low. The dying fox 
sensed the end of his chapter in fox- 
dom, but not the new beginning in 
the odyssey of an atom. 


An Indian eventually. inherited the 
eagle’s plumes, and with them propi- 
tiated the Fates, whom he assumed 
had a special interest in Indians, It 
did not occur to him that they might 
be busy casting dice against gravity; 
that mice and men, soils and songs 
might be merely ways to retard the 
march of atoms to the sea. 

One year, while X lay in a cotton- 
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wood by the river, he was eaten by 
a beaver, an animal which always 
feeds higher than he dies. The beaver 
starved when his pond dried up dur- 
ing a bitter frost. X rode the carcass 
down the spring freshet, losing more 
altitude each hour than _ heretofore 
in a century. He ended up in the silt 
of a backwater bayou, where he fed 
a crayfish, a coon, and then an In- 
dian, who laid him down to his last 
sleep in a mound on the riverbank. 
One spring an oxbow caved the bank, 
and after one short week of freshet, X 
lay again in his ancient prison, the 
$sCa. 

An atom at large in the biota is too 
free to know freedom; an atom back 
in the sea has forgotten it. For every 
atom lost to the sea, the prairie pulls 
another out of the decaying rocks. 
The only certain truth is that its crea- 
tures must suck hard, live fast, and 
die often, lest its losses exceed its 
gains. 
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It is the nature of roots to nose into 
cracks. When Y was thus released 
from the parent ledge, a new animal 
had arrived and begun redding up the 
prairie to fit his own notions of law 
and order. An oxteam turned the 
prairie sod, and Y began a succession 
of dizzy annual trips through a new 
grass called wheat. 

The old prairie lived by the diver- 
sity of its plants and animals, all of 
which were useful because the sum 
total of their coéperations and com- 
petitions achieved continuity. But the 
wheat farmer was a builder of cate- 
gories; to him only wheat and oxen 
were useful. He saw the useless pigeons 
settle in clouds upon his wheat, and 
shortly cleared the skies of them. He 
saw the chinch bugs take over the 
stealing job, and fumed because here 
was a useless thing too small to kill. 


He failed to see the downward wash 
of over-wheated loam, laid bare in 
spring against the pelting rains. When 
soil-wash and chinch bugs finally put 
an end to wheat farming, Y and his 
like had already traveled far down 
the watershed. 

When the empire of wheat col- 
lapsed, the settler took a leaf from 
the old prairie book: he impounded 
his fertility in livestock, he augmented 
it with nitrogen-pumping alfalfa, and 
he tapped the lower layers of the 
loam with deep-rooted corn. With 
these he built the empire of red barns. 

But he used his alfalfa, and every 
other new weapon against wash, not 
only to hold his old plowings, but 
also to exploit new ones which, in 
turn, needed holding. 

So, despite alfafa, the black loam 
grew gradually thinner. Erosion engi- 
neers built dams and terraces to hold 
it. Army engineers built levees and 
wing-dams to flush it from the rivers. 
The rivers would not flush, but raised 
their beds instead, thus choking navi- 
gation. So the engineers built pools 
like gigantic beaver ponds, and Y 
landed in one of these, his trip from 
rock to river completed in one short 
century. 

On first reaching the pool, Y made 
several trips through water-plants, fish, 
and waterfowl. But engineers build 
sewers as well as dams, and down 
them comes the loot of all the far hills 
and the sea. The atoms which once 
grew pasque-flowers to greet the re- 
turning plovers now lie inert, con- 
fused, imprisoned in oily sludge. 

Roots still nose among the rocks. 
Rains still pelt the fields. Deermice 
still hide their souvenirs of Indian 
summer. Old men who helped destroy 
the pigeons still recount the glory of 
the fluttering hosts. Black and white 
buffalo pass in and out of red barns, 
offering free rides to itinerant atoms. 


IS IT WISE 
POLICY TO 
INTRODUCE 
EXOTIC 
GAME BIRDS? 


By Ralph T. King 
PART I 

r IS doubtful if the question ex- 

pressed in the title of this paper 
can be given a definite ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
answer by anyone with complete as- 
surance that the answer is correct. 
Certainly this paper does not attempt 
to supply such a categorical answer. 
It is simply an attempt to present and 
briefly review the available evidence. 
If we are to make use of science and 
the scientific method in seeking solu- 
tions to our problems in wildlife con- 
servation, we must first clear our 
minds of all preconceived ideas of 
what is right or wrong and learn to 
base our conclusions on only amply 
supported and honestly derived data. 
Anything less than this rigidly honest 
attitude toward observable facts makes 
a mockery of our science and hypo- 
crites of us. 

The attitudes held by the two 
groups most interested in the intro- 
duction of foreign game birds has 
been excellently expressed by Taver- 
ner‘) in his discussion of “The Hun- 
garian Partridge versus the Sharp- 
tailed Grouse.’ He says: 

“Ever since the successful acclimati- 
zation of the Gray or Hungarian 
Partridge on the west the battle has 
raged among sportsmen and natural- 
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ists as to the wisdom of the introduc- 
tion. In general, the sportsman has 
lined up with the pros and the nat- 
uralist and nature lover with the cons. 
Both are probably a little prejudiced, 
one in favor of adding any sporting 
possibility to his opportunities, the 
other against disturbing the status quo 
or doing anything to interfere with 
native forms that he studies and is 
familiar with. Probably as far as 
prejudice goes, the honors are even. 

“The sportsman usually looks upon 
the naturalist as an impractical doc- 
trinaire and the naturalist regards the 
usual type of sportsman as_ short- 
sighted, superficial, ill-informed on 
the fundamentals of biological asso- 
ciation, and ignorant of what has 
happened outside of his own experi- 
ence. There may be more than a 
modicum of truth in both these views. 
The naturalist may be overly cau- 
tious, but it is easily demonstrable 
that the ordinary run of shooters 
know no more of ihe game tiiey hunt 
than is necessary to outwit it at cer- 
tain limited seasons of the year; in 
fact, with a few exceptions, they rarely 
know even the names of the species 
they shoot. There are certain bril- 
liant exceptions on both sides of the 
question, but taking it by and large, 
I think this reflects the general line-up 
and weight of authority. 

“One fact is self-evident, had the 
cautious naturalist of the present been 
in control in the past we might have 
escaped some of the devastating pests 
that now plague this once clean and 
comparatively pestless country. Prac- 
tically all of our serious pests and 
plagues are introduced ones... Many 
valuable importations have been verit- 
able Pandora’s boxes, releasing from 
control a multitude of evils and re- 
taining but a single hope. It is the 
knowledge of these things and the 
realization of their application to pres- 
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ent practice that makes the naturalist 
fearful of further unconsidered experi- 
ments carrying the same results. He 
has some grounds for his warnings and 
certainly cannot be dismissed as an 
ignorant alarmist.” 


Wildlife Values 

Our interest in the conservation of 
wildlife is due primarily to our appre- 
ciation of its values. The values we 
recognize and appreciate are either 
the attributes possessed by or the ser- 
vices performed by wild animals. 
These several values may, for the sake 
of brevity, be listed under six gen- 
eral headings as follows: 

1. Commercial values — money in- 
come derived from the sale of wild 
animals or their parts and resulting 
in the destruction of the animals, e.g., 
commercial fishes and fur animals. 

2. Recreational values—monies ex- 
pended in the pursuit of wildlife, e.g., 
transportation, provisions, 
lodging, equipment, etc., purchased 
in connection with hunting, fishing, 
nature hiking, bird study, and similar 
activities. 

3. Biological values — value of the 
services rendered man by wild ani- 
mals, e.g., insect and rodent control, 
sanitation, suppression of diseases, pol- 
lination, conversion, etc. (some of 
these services could be performed by 
man but only by increasing operat- 
ing costs, for others of them he is 
totally dependent on wild animals). 

4. Social values—values accruing to 
the community as a whole as a result 
of the presence of wild animals, e.g., 
increased opportunity for wholesome 
and economical outdoor recreation, 
hobbies, adventure, utilization of lei- 
sure time, increased real estate values, 
income from otherwise idle lands. 

5. Aesthetic values—values of the 
beautiful; a purely personal and indi- 
vidual matter, but one of vital con- 
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cern to practically everyone spending 
any amount of time in the out-of- 
doors and one that induces a goodly 
number to become interested in the 
out-of-doors. 

6. Scientific values—includes educa- 
tional and training values; opportun- 
ities to investigate normal natural 
conditions in our attempts to under- 
stand and remedy or improve ab- 
normal conditions; opportunities to 
investigate such fundamental and 
widespread natural phenomena as 
cycles, etc. 

How, then, has the introduction of 
exotic game birds affected these sev- 
eral values of our native wildlife and 
what are the reasons for believing that 
future introductions will affect them 
one way or the other? 


Introduced Game Birds Are Expensive 

Economically, introductions are 
highly expensive. ‘The combined pur- 
chases of foreign game birds by the 
various States now total hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Add to this 
sum the lesser but nevertheless very 
considerable amounts spent by indi- 
viduals and private organizations for 
the same purpose and the grand total 
would be a staggering sum. It is a 
tremendous cash outlay and in large 
part wasted, for in the majority of 
instances the introduced birds have 
not succeeded in establishing them- 
selves. Many have died in transit, 
still more have died after arrival but 
before release, and, according to avail- 
able evidence, many of those released 
have died before reproducing in num- 
bers sufficient to bring about their 
successful establishment. The writer 
has first-hand knowledge of two such 
importations; their results will illus- 
trate the fate common to many 
attempted introductions. In one in- 
stance, 3300 Hungarian Partridges, 
purchased at a cost of seven dollars 
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RING-NECKED PHEASANT 


It is both dangerous and fallacious to maintain that 
hunting of these birds reduces the pressure on native species. 
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per pair, lost 1700 of their number 
within ten days of their arrival at a 
State game farm and before their re- 
lease. In the second instance a ship- 
ment of 135 Mexican Bob-white Quail 
was reduced to 7 live birds at the 
time of release, and these 7 were in 
such poor physical condition when re- 
leased that I seriously doubt they sur- 
vived the first twenty-four hours of 
freedom. 

In both of the above described in- 
stances seriously ill birds were intro- 
duced into coverts occupied by native 
species. No thought at all was given 
to the possibility of thus exposing 
native birds to diseases for which they 
had developed no immunity. 

It is the opinion of some qualified 
observers (Leopold, Grinnell) that the 
sums expended are out of all propor- 
tion to the good accomplished even 
when the introductions are successful 
and, when the introductions fail, the 
money spent is wholly and irretriev- 
ably lost. 

In this connection Leopold™? has 
pointed out that “by 1911, a hundred 
thousand (Hungarian Partridge) had 
been imported at three dollars each. 
Perhaps five percent of the territory 
planted now (1938) contains Hun- 
garians. Perhaps half of the territory 
originally planted with ringneck 
pheasants now is populated with these 
birds. These, however, were our two 
successful ventures, and we have occa- 
sion to remember them. We have for- 
gotten the plantings of tinamou, curas- 
sow, chacalaca, ocellated Turkey, 
capercailzie, hazel grouse, elegant 
quail, redleg partridge, francolin, 
partridge, painted quail, 
Egyptian quail, Chinese quail, and a 
score or so of assorted pheasants, doves 
and pigeons which have died out, but 
which have served to put off for fifty 
years the day when we shall face the 
question of doing something real for 
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the game species already in our 
coverts.” 

The manner in which the introduc- 
tions have been made in the past 
precludes even the possibility of charg- 
ing some small part of the cost against 
experimentation. One is led to specu- 
late as to what the results would be 
if this money and effort had been 
invested in attempts to improve con- 
ditions for our native species. 

Leopold), in his excellent sum- 
mary of the results of introductions 
and transplantations, says: “No other 
property of game species has been ex- 
plored with as much persistence, and 
with as litthe guidance from either 
science or experience, as that of sus- 
ceptibility to transplantation. This 
term is here used to include both the 
introduction of exotics, and the plant- 
ing of natives outside their natural 
range . An incredible amount of 
misunderstanding, and a tragic waste 
of energy and funds, have resulted 
from the almost universal failure of 
sportsmen and game administrators to 
distinguish between establishment (in 
the sense of wild populations able to 
maintain themselves over a period of 
years) and the ‘several types of fail- 
ure and partial success.’ Most of this 
waste and confusion arises from the 
assumption that the property of trans- 
plantation is determined solely by the 
obvious or externa! characters of the 
environment. If the climate, food, and 
cover on the planted range superfi- 
cially resemble that found in the 
bird’s indigenous range, it is assumed 
that success is inevitable, provided 
only large enough plantings are made 
in the right way for a sufficient period 
of time. It is perfectly true that large 
and persistent plantings sometimes 
succeed where small or sporadic ones 
fail, but it is also highly probable that 
the successful transplantation of a 
species is often determined by factors 
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as yet invisible and unknown to 
science, and therefore invisible and 
unknown to sportsmen.” 


Arguing the Case 


The statement is frequently made 
that the money spent in connection 
with introductions is no concern of 
the naturalist and the nature lover, 
for it is money provided by the sports- 
man either as a direct outlay on his 
part or indirectly through the medium 
of hunting licenses. If it is money 
derived from the sale of hunting 
licenses it is in a way obtained 
through the sacrifice of native species 
and it is both the fair and the sensible 
thing to devote the bulk of such 
monies to the conservation and man- 
agement of these species. It is impera- 
tive that more of it be devoted to 
these purposes. Without increased ex- 
penditures of this nature, our native 
species cannot possibly maintain their 
present populations. 

Another argument frequently ad- 
vanced by those favoring bigger and 
better introductions of exotics is to the 
effect that established introductions 
result in the conservation of native 
species through reducing the hunting 
pressure on them. It is held that the 
hunting of Ring-necked Pheasants 
and Hungarian Partridges has sup- 
planted, in the case of many sports- 
men, the hunting of native grouse, 
quail and waterfowl, and that further 
increases in the numbers of these two 
introduced species or the addition to 
our game list of still more new species 
will further reduce the pressure on 
our remaining native stock. 

This argument is both dangerous 
and fallacious. Dangerous because its 
acceptance results in the use of so 
much conservation money and effort 
in an attempt to increase and add to 
our stock of introduced species, and 
reduces by just that much the monies 
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and effort available for conservation 
of native species. Fallacious because 
human nature just doesn’t work the 
way the advocates of this argument 
assume it works. As the total amount 
of available hunting decreases, the 
desire to hunt also decreases. As game 
becomes scarcer and more difficult to 
find in a given region, the smaller the 
number of the hunters who continue 
their efforts to find it. The older hun- 
ters reach the age where they are no 
longer active in the field and fewer 
young hunters come on to fill their 
places. Guns are put away not to be 
taken down again, dogs grow old and 
die and are not replaced. Hunting 
pressure is much less than it was only 
a few years before. But, introduce a 
thriving exotic into this region, one 
that becomes successfully established 
and provides good hunting and see 
how rapidly and completely the hunt- 
ing picture changes. Guns are brought 
down and made ready for use. New 
guns are purchased. Such dogs as re- 
main in the region are brought out, 
trained and used and it soon becomes 
the popular thing for most hunters to 
own and run a dog. The older hunters 
who still survive and who have not 
hunted for years are back in the field 
avid as ever, and the younger genera- 
tion, both men and women, take up 
the sport in ever increasing numbers. 
Exotics Increase the Hunting Pressure 

Is all this increased hunting directed 
toward the newly available species? 
No, unfortunately it is not. Now that 
the total available hunting has been 
increased it is again worthwhile to own 
guns, dogs and other equipment and 
to go afield. The use of the newly 
acquired equipment and the exercise 
of the hunting instinct are not neces- 
sarily, however, limited to the open 
season on the newly introduced species. 
Everything is in readiness for hunting 
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any species on which the season hap- 
pens to be open, whether it be intro- 
duced or native doesn’t matter. And, 
of course, the desire to hunt has been 
reawakened and through exercise is 
constantly strengthened. A good many 
hunters, especially the more skilled 
ones, succeed in getting their season 
limit of the most abundant game 
species early in the season, and then 
naturally enough, continue to hunt 
but must direct their attention to the 
less abundant and rarer native species, 
thereby further reducing their num- 
bers. Many of these men would not 
be hunting at all if it were not for the 
impetus provided by the more abun- 
dant, that is, the introduced species. 
It is the writer’s belief that the hunt- 
ing pressure on native species is now 
greater than at any time prior to the 
introduction of exotics and that this is 
due in large part to the impetus pro- 
vided by the availability of the exotics. 


Are They a Desirable Addition? 


In addition to these purely economic 
considerations there are even more im- 
portant biological considerations bear- 
ing on this matter of introductions. 
One of these is suitability. Will the in- 
troduced species prove to be a desir- 
able addition to the fauna to which it 
is added? Naturally anyone attempt- 
ing or advocating an introduction is 
convinced that much good will result 
from its successful accomplishment and 
that it will result in a worthwhile ad- 
dition to our fauna. Unfortunately 
faith alone isn’t always sufficient. By 
works is our faith justified and in too 
many instances the working out of the 
venture has left much to be desired. 
Numerous cases can be cited in sup- 
port of this statement, for example, 
the rabbit in Australia and New Zea- 
land; the Mongoose in Jamaica; the 
American Muskrat in Central Europe; 
the American Gray Squirrel in the 


British Isles; the lantana plant, the 
Chinese Turtle Dove and the Indian 
Mynah in Hawaii; and the English 
Sparrow and Starling in the United 
States. All of these introductions were 
made with the best intentions and in 
the firm belief that the species intro- 
duced would be highly desirable addi- 
tions to the fauna or flora of the regions 
involved. In every instance time has 
shown them to be anything but 
desirable. 


Ecological Considerations 


We do not have at this time a sufh- 
cient knowledge of the ecology of 
species and environments to predict 
the results of any introduction. 

Grinnell? calls attention to a bio- 
logical consideration with which every 
field zoélogist is familiar but which 
apparently is ignored by sportsmen 
and their representatives when they 
have resolved to undertake further in- 
troductions. He says: “I would point 
out what seems to be a general natural 
law, which may be stated as follows: 
when a species native to a large area 
is successfully introduced into a new 
small area the related species which is 
native in this area and with which the 
former comes into competition is soon 
supplanted. There are scores of cases 
supporting this law—among European 
species introduced into Australia and 
New Zealand, Australian species intro- 
duced into New Zealand, and Euro- 
pean (that is, Eurasian species) intro- 
duced into North America. It looks as 
though the environment of large com- 
pass, where the long-time inhabitants 
have been subjected to the widest 
range in the rigors of existence, has 
developed species of the greatest hardi- 
hood, and particularly of the greatest 
degree of aggressiveness. The Eu- 
ropean house sparrow, the European 
starling and the Chinese mynah have 
been spreading at an amazing rate in 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


STARLING It was introduced here with the best intentions, but time 
has shown it to be an undesirable addition to our fauna. 
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North America, with testimony over- 
whelmingly to the effect that American 
species of wild birds are giving way 
before them. 

“When two species with identical or 
even closely similar needs occupy the 
same ecologic niche one species must 
either suffer reduction in numbers or 
completely disappear. If their needs 
must be met by the same kinds of 
food, or if they demand the same types 
of shelter for resting, roosting or 
breeding there must inevitably be con- 
flict or competition. And if they occu- 
py the same ecologic niche their needs 
must be closely similar; therefore con- 
flict must ensue. Under these condi- 
tions one of the species must give way 
because it is bound to be at less advan- 
tage in some respect as to physical 
equipment or instinctive manner of 
reacting to the conditions about it.” 

This statement does not apply in 
those instances where two or more 
species are interspersed, that is, where 
the several species occupy different 
ecological niches occurring on the 
same range. But it does apply where 
two or more species occur in mixture, 
that is, where they occupy the same 
vegetative types. All available evi- 
dence, and there is a considerable 
amount of it, indicates that mixed 
stands are to a large degree subject to 
the same combined saturation point 
or population level that would hold 
for pure stands of the constituent 
species. This fact has become so evi- 
dent through the results of introduc- 
tions already made that Leopold‘ 
lays down this tentative rule-of-thumb 
for guidance in management: “Do not 
count on improving the total stand of 
several species by adding new species 
requiring the same kind of range as 
the species already there. Building up 
what is already present will usually 
accomplish the same result at less risk 
and less cost.” 


Competition among Species 


Grinnell" points out that still an- 
other form of conflict between intro- 
duced and native species is competition 
for species’ requirements. He adds 
that “everyone at all familiar with the 
matter recognizes that one of the chief 
factors operating to reduce our supply 
of native wildlife in thickly settled dis- 
tricts is that of constantly diminishing 
subsistence. The factor of diminish- 
ing subsistence becomes critically effec- 
tive at the season of the year when 
food is reduced to a minimum both in 
quantity and variety, and when shelter 
is most necessary and occurs in least 
amount and poorest condition. The 
rule is manifest—the total permanent 
population of a given species, its breed- 
ing stock, cannot be above the num- 
ber that will find subsistence at the 
severest period of the year. If a com- 
peting species is introduced it will be- 
come established ‘successfully’ only in 
direct proportion as it appropriates 
food and shelter upon which the popu- 
lation of the native species of similar 
ecologic bearing depends. Reduction 
in numbers of the native species is 
bound to follow, possibly even to the 
point of disappearance.” 

The variety and complexity of 
species’ requirements both in the mat- 
ter of materials needed to satisfy the 
physiological demands of wild ani- 
mals, and the arrangement of these 
materials in a manner that will per- 
mit of their use by the animals with 
their limitations of behavior, have 
been discussed in an earlier paper ©). 


Disease 


Another grave danger from intro- 
duced species is that of the introduc- 
tion of communicable diseases and 
transmissible parasites. This possibil- 
ity has been discussed by Taverner‘ ®? 
in a paper wherein he calls attention 
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to the fact that “every race has its par- 
ticular constitutional weaknesses and 
its special immunities. ‘These have 
been built up through age-long asso- 
ciation with certain diseases and con- 
fer more or less resistance or tolerance 
towards the diseases the race has ex- 
perienced and to no others. We know 
of innumerable examples in the human 
race. Ailments that are regarded as 
more or less childish afflictions in the 
white race have proved devastating 
plagues to natives to whom they are 
new ... There is the same variation 
in racial resistance in lower life as in 
man. 

“That any form of wildlife intro- 
duced from another continent with a 
racial history markedly different from 
that of our own species would have the 
same constitutional reaction to numer- 
ous diseases as has the local stock is 
almost too slight a chance to be consid- 
ered.” The native species would prob- 
ably possess no such relative immunity 
to a disease new to them, as would 
the species in which the disease is 
endemic. Instances of this very sort 
have occurred in other countries. “Cer- 
tainly, given enough importations it 
is bound to occur here and it has to 
occur only once to do damage unto not 
only the third and fourth generations 
but for many more thereafter.” Such 
new diseases might easily become 
established in native species and prove 
impossible to eradicate. Certainly they 
could be neither eradicated nor con- 
trolled as long as we maintained a 
population of carriers ready at hand 
to infect every non-immune that came 
in contact with them. 


Crossing Is Dangerous 

Another danger always present in 
connection with the introduction of 
such closely related forms as _ sub- 
species, varieties, and geographic races 
is that of crossing and the production 
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of mixed races. Usually the forms in- 
volved in the crosses are not equally 
desirable. One member of the cross 
will possess traits or characteristics of 
less value than those possessed by the 
other member. Both the desirable and 
the undesirable traits and characters 
are inheritable, some of them in un- 
modified form, others with some de- 
gree of modification. When crossing 
occurs between an introduced variety 
that is in any respect less desirable 
than the native variety with which it 
crosses, there is always the possibility 
that the less desirable features will 
prove to be dominant. Even if this 
does not occur the less desirable fea- 
tures will have been introduced into 
the population and future matings will 
result in combinations that will per- 
mit of their appearances. This has 
probably already occurred in the case 
of Bob-white. The lighter southern 
variety having been introduced into 
the North, it has crossed with the 
heavier and sturdier northern stock. 
The resulting offspring are neither as 
large nor as strong as the native north- 
ern birds and are, therefore, not as 
well equipped to cope with northern 
conditions. Even in these instances 
where crossing is productive of 
progeny equally as good as either 
parent the resulting mixed race does 
not possess the interest that attaches 
to pure stock. 

As noted by Grinnell"? it is claimed 
by many “who advocate the introduc- 
tion of non-native birds that European 
and Asiatic species are much more 
likely to thrive on closely settled and 
intensively cultivated lands, where 
native species are disappearing be- 
cause of various man-made changes. 
This might prove true, but there is no 
assurance that the introduced species 
would, if successful to the desired ex- 
tent, then ‘stay put.’ There would 
be no barrier, certainly, to prevent 
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their going beyond the cultivated dis- 
tricts, and then their inherent aggres- 
siveness would lead them into direct 
competition on the wild territory with 
the native species.” 

The fact that the introduced species 
come from regions of intensive culti- 
vation is evidence of their ability to 
survive and even thrive under these 
conditions, but it is not proof that they 
will not survive and thrive under 
vastly different conditions. Many 
species occurring in limited habitats 
are thus restricted because of the pres- 
sure brought to bear on them when 
they attempt to extend their range 
into adjacent habitats. If the pressure 
is removed or reduced in amount, or 
if the species is introduced into sim- 
ilar habitats in another region where 
the factors responsible for this pres- 
sure are not present, expansion into 
adjoining territory is usually imme- 
diate and rapid. 

In the case of the intensively farmed 
areas it probably would be no more 
expensive and it certainly would be 
safer to bring about such changes in 
these areas as would insure their con- 
tinued occupancy by native species. 
Wildlife management has shown that 
this can be done in the case of some 
species. Further efforts along the same 
lines will undoubtedly enable us to do 
as well with additional species. 


Analyzing the Environment 


One of the strangest things in con- 
nection with this matter of introduc- 
tions is the blind faith exhibited by 
those who believe that they can keep 
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exhausted coverts inhabited and pro- 
ductive by ‘pouring’ into them more 
birds to suffer the same fate suffered 
by those previously occupying the co- 
verts. There seems to be no apprecia- 
tion of the relationship between range 
and populations. The case is similar 
to that of the farmer who is continu- 
ally returning his pigs to the pen but 
never thinks of repairing the holes in 
the fence. If coverts are devoid of 
birds it is in most instances due to 
the fact that there is something wrong 
with the coverts as such. It may be 
that one or more of the material re- 
quirements of the species is lacking, or 
it may be that even though all of the 
materials required are present their 
arrangement is such as to render the 
area in question non-productive. The 
first step is to discover the cause of 
the depletion; the second step is to 
apply a remedy. This is wholly a mat- 
ter of environmental analysis and en- 
vironmental manipulation, and when 
the condition in the environment has 
been improved or corrected there may 
be no need for introductions. Obvi- 
ously there is nothing to be gained by 
adding more birds to a range that can- 
not support those already present. The 
chief reason bird populations are small 
is because the environment can sup- 
port them in no greater numbers. 
Attempting to increase the popula- 
tions in such environments by means 
of continued introductions is about as 
sensible as attempting to accumulate 
a month’s supply of water by pouring 
gallons of it into a quart pail. 
(To be continued) 
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The 
Wildlife Gallery 


By 
George Miksch Sutton 


Dick Grossenheider’s Mammal Drawings 


Y SUMMERTIME work at the 

University of Michigan’s Edwin 
S. George Reserve has rewarded me 
with some of the happiest experiences 
of my life. There, in the summer of 
1940, I saw my first Lawrence’s War- 
bler—a fine young male that must 
have been hatched in the vicinity, for 
it was still begging food from its slim, 
care-worn mother. There I once had 
a tussle with a wild Weasel—a small 
but headstrong adversary, who ob- 
jected strenuously (and quite natu- 
rally) to my trying to take a bird away 
from him. There I reared many a 
young Field, Vesper, and Henslow’s 
Sparrow (not to mention a Song Spar- 
row, a Grasshopper Sparrow, a Cedar 
Waxwing, two Indigo Buntings and 
several Cardinals) whose plumage- 
changes I wished to study. There I 
came to know and to respect a tal- 
ented young man who draws mam- 
mals especially well—Richard P. Gros- 
senheider of St. Louis. 

Mr. Grossenheider draws __ birds 
well, too, but there is something so in- 
stantly and so deeply appealing about 
his pictures of small mammals that 
I am moved to discuss them with 
Audubon Magazine readers. Those 
who study these drawings will, I am 
confident, concur that they possess 
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that rarest of qualities—the life-spark. 

This subtle quality in a picture in- 
variably puzzles me. I have studied 
living birds and mammals for years, 
and believe I know why they look 
alive. But the aliveness of a picture 
is amazing and wondrous nonetheless. 
There must be something of the small 
mammal in Dick Grossenheider 
himself—something very sensitive to 
sounds, something keenly aware of 
passing shadows, something ever on 
the alert for signs and warnings—else 
how could his drawings have the auto- 
biographical authenticity they possess? 

This much I can say about Gros- 
senheider and his methods: I have 
watched him drawing direct from a 
living model many a time. Day after 
day I have been upstairs (at the Cam- 
burn Laboratory on the George Re- 
serve) measuring and weighing baby 
sparrows while he was downstairs 
drawing Chipmurks or Spermophiles. 
The little beasts were in a cage at 
arm’s length. Grossenheider was un- 
believably patient. He moved slowly, 
so as not to frighten his small friends. 
When he spoke, he spoke gently. He 
drew and drew and redrew, erasing 
slowly half the time, waiting for his 
models to repeat the particular atti- 
tude that he wished to record. 
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FLYING SQUIRREL 


Drawing by R. P. Grossenheider 
Courtesy University of Michigan 


Worthy of a Jan Vermeer or a Sir John Lavery. This life- 


rtrait reveals the artist’s deep understanding of textures. 
po P g 


Are little mammals coéperative un- 
der such circumstances? I fear they 
are not—most of the time. Unless they 
are asleep or sick they are almost con- 
stantly on the move. Any sound, near 
or far, is apt to make them start. 
Their vibrissae are almost never mo- 
tionless. The high-lights in their black 
cyes shift even when they stand per- 
lectly still. No sooner do they assume 
the desired attitude than a sudden 
impulse to scratch their ears or ‘wash’ 
their faces seizes them. This done, 
they are ready to eat, to scuttle for 
shelter, to pop out at some unexpected 
place whence they scramble noisily 
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across the wire top of the cage, upside 
down! 

Grossenheider and his subjects come 
to something of an understanding, of 
this I am sure. I well remember the 
long conversations he and a Flying 
Squirrel had while he was at work. 
The squirrel’s language was sign lan- 
guage, and Grossenheider’s was unre- 
lated phrases and syllables, but man 
and squirrel got on very well indeed. 
I thought the squirrel fairly outdid 
itself in looking pretty, and the artist 
allowed nothing to happen that would 
bring out any uglier side of the little 
beast’s nature. 
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Which, curiously enough, reminds 
me of Red Squirrels. I don’t know 
whether Dick has drawn a Red Squir- 
rel or not, but when he does, he'll put 
something there that is not in his 
Flying Squirrel portrait, namely, that 
generous dash of the imp that is in 
every Red Squirrel. I wonder why I 
like Red Squirrels so. Heaven forbid 
that it be we admire only those in 
whom we see ourselves reflected! 

Dick will be writing his own life 
story one of these days, and an in- 
teresting story it will be. Until that 
time these biographical facts will suf- 
fice: Richard Philip Grossenheider 
was born on November 5, 1908, in St. 
Louis, the last of seven children. As 
a youngster, his three older brothers 
and three older sisters shared honors 


in showing him the ‘animal pictures’ 
in the big family dictionary. Says he, 
concerning this period of his life: 
‘Plus the usual children’s dogs, white 
mice, and pigeons I was fortunate 
enough to have an occasional wild 
pet brought home by my brothers, who 
liked to go afield. Sometimes it was 
a small snake, sometimes a box tor- 
toise or a Screech Owl—but I was 
equally thrilled over association with 
a handsome beetle or grasshopper.” 

Dick has not changed too much 
with the passing of the years. I have 
watched his eyes light up in admira- 
tion of a snake’s trim beauty, a Kan- 
garoo Rat’s odd, ‘knock-kneed’ stance 
and Alice-in-Wonderland facial ex- 
pression, or the intricate patterns on 
a Horned Owl’s chest. 


Wee, sleekit and timorous—but not quite cowerin’; 
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such is the feeling conveyed in this exquisite life-study. 


Drawing by R. P. Grossenheider 
Courtesy University of Michigan 
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GROUND SQUIRREL 


Drawing by R. P. Grossenheider 
Courtesy University of Michigan 


Grossenheider painted this young Thirteen-lined Ground 


Squirrel direct from life at the George Reserve in Michigan. 


When Dick was twenty-one years 
old he joined the staff of the St. Louis 
Zoblogical Garden. He spent most of 
his time in the Bird Division but did 
some work with mammals and rep- 
tiles. He was connected with this in- 
stitution for seven years. In Septem- 
ber, 1937, he entered the University 
of Michigan, there subsequently to 
take his B. S. degree. 

At Ann Arbor he became ac- 
quainted with the staff of the Museum 
of Zodlogy—Director Gaige, Josselyn 
Van Tyne, and William Henry Burt, 
the well-known mammalogist. Meet- 
ing Dr. Burt meant a step ahead for 
both artist and mammalogist, for Dr. 
Burt was preparing a book on Mich- 
igan mammals and he needed good 
illustrations. 
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Three of the half-tones accompany- 
ing this article are reproductions of 
drawings Dick Grossenheider has 
made for this forthcoming work. 
Study them carefully. Note the bright 
faces and soft, supple bodies. Watch 
the eyes as they begin to twinkle and 
the whiskers as they quiver. These 
are little masterpieces of nature art. 

Dick is with the U. S. Army now. 
For a while he may have to lay his 
drawing work aside. But whatever he 
does, and wherever he goes, his love 
of and interest in little beasts will be 
with him. And when the war is over 
he will, we trust, take up his pencil 
and brush with more eagerness than 
ever, and with confidence born of real- 
ization that his artistic career is a mat- 
ter of importance to all of us. 
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THE 

PORTULACA | 

FLATS OF 
LAYSAN 


By Alfred M. Bailey 


HE surprise attack on Hawaii 

by a myriad of Japanese planes 
brings memories of my visit years ago 
to the chain of islands extending 
northwest of Honolulu for 1200 miles 
—and disturbing thoughts of the pos- 
sibility of the ‘Yellow Aryans’ using 
some of these reefs and coral atolls as 
air bases against our midocean pos- 
sessions. One in particular, Laysan, 
is a little coral island south of Mid- 
way, only 800 miles from Honolulu, 
and its proximity to the Hawaiians 
would make it a menace to us if 
bombers of an unfriendly power were 
stationed there. What the require- 
ments are for an air base which would 
be dangerous to our Pacific islands is 
beyond my experience, but memories 
slip back to the extensive portulaca- 
grown flats on Laysan, so level and 
hard that they appeared in places like 
cemented runways. 

It may be safely assumed that the 
Japanese have not overlooked the pos- 
sibility of using this remote atoll as a 
jumping off place for raids. We have 
learned that the Japanese do unex- 
pected things, and I only hope our 
military authorities have checked this 
island as a possible base for enemy 
planes. 

The Japanese know Laysan and the 
islands of the Leeward group well, 
for the bombing of Pearl Harbor was 
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pce! 


not the first time they had encroached 
on our Hawaiian shores. In 1909 sev- 
eral groups of Japs were landed on 
these coral and volcanic reefs. Their 
mission was also one of destruction, 
but in this case they contented them- 
selves with setting up camp and sys- 
tematically destroying the long-winged 
sea birds which nested in uncounted 
thousands. They came fully equipped 
to prepare the feathers for the mil- 
linery trade, and they set about their 
nefarious business with characteristic 
thoroughness. 

It was in this same year that Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt issued an 
executive order reserving the islands 
of the Leeward group as breeding 
grounds for bird life; it was thought 
that such sanctuaries would insure for 
all time safe places of refuge for the 
millions of seafowl and the few spe- 
cies of land birds which lived there. 
Hardly was the ink dry on Roosevelt's 
order when the bands of Japanese 
started their slaughter of the inhabi- 
tants of the newly created bird haven. 
Midway island was the first to be 
plundered, and when the poachers 
departed, only a few living birds re- 
mained of the once populous colonies. 


Systematic Destruction 


But it was on Laysan Island, 400 
miles nearer Honolulu, that the Japa- 
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nese carried on the greatest destruc- 
tion. This little atoll, two miles long 
and one wide, was once clothed 
with a semitropical mass of wind- 
blown grasses and vines. It was a 
paradise for sea-bird life—the long- 
winged Albatrosses, Man-o’-war-birds, 
and Boobies. Because of millions of 
sea birds nesting there annually, great 
deposits of guano accumulated and 
layers of phosphate rock were built 
during the ages. An attempt was 
made forty or more years ago to ex- 
port this rock for fertilizer; owing to 
the excessive humidity, however, the 
chemical content was not on a par 
with deposits laid down in arid re- 
gions, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned. 

Laysan had become known to the 
ornithological world because of the 
thousands of sea birds which nested 
there; the birds were so numerous 
that the various species seemed to 
take turns using the island at differ- 
ent times of the year in order that 
they might have room to build their 
nests. The great Albatrosses arrived 
in November, the Man-o’-wars in Jan- 
uary and February, and the hordes of 
Terns came from the vast stretches of 
the ocean in March, so there was a 
continuous nesting period from No- 
vember until midsummer. In addi- 
tion to this vast assemblage of sea- 
fowl, Laysan was unique in having on 
its limited surface five species of birds 
found in no other place. There were 
the beautiful little curved-billed Lay- 
san Honey-eater with reddish plu- 
mage, the inconspicuous little brown 
Laysan Miller-bird, the Laysan Finch, 
the flightless Laysan Rail, and the 
Laysan Teal. And so the island was 
known to naturalists throughout the 
world not only because of the wonder- 
ful concentrations of nesting sea birds, 
but for the indigenous races of birds 
developed through isolation. 


It was on this little island that 
twenty-three poachers landed in May 
1909, and for seven months systemati- 
cally clubbed, shot, and netted the 
birds. Albatrosses, great-winged fel- 
lows with snowy white breasts, seemed 
to have suffered particularly, but all 
species on the island were killed; the 
wings of more than 300,000 Alba- 
trosses, Terns, Tropic-birds, Shear- 
waters, and Petrels were cut off, cured, 
and packed in burlap containers for 
shipment to Japan. Fortunately, the 
work was interrupted by the officers 
of the revenue cutter Thetis before 
the extermination of the colonies was 
completed. The Japs were hauled off 
to Honolulu along with their plun- 
der, and a couple of years later it was 
the task of our party to take seven 
wagon loads of confiscated wings and 
feathers to the Waikiki dumping 
grounds to be burned. 

The first group of naturalists to 
visit Laysan after the raid by the 
Japanese poachers was from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Professor H. R. Dill 
reported: 


An old cistern back of one of the build- 
ings tells a story of cruelty that surpasses 
anything else done by these heartless, san- 
guinary pirates, not excepting the prac- 
tice of cutting the wings from living birds 
and leaving them to die of hemorrhage. 
In this dry cistern the living birds were 
kept by hundreds to starve slowly to death. 
In this way the fatty tissue lying next to 
the skin was used up, and the skin was 
left quite free from grease, so that it re- 
quired little or no cleaning during prep- 
aration. 

Many other revolting sights, such as the 
remains of young birds that had been left 
to starve and birds with broken legs and 
deformed beaks, were to be seen. Killing 
clubs, nets, and other implements used 
by these marauders were lying all about. 
Hundreds of boxes to be used in shipping 
the bird skins were packed in an old 
building. It was very evident they in- 
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tended to carry on their slaughter as long 
as the birds lasted. 

Not only did they kill and skin the 
larger species but they caught and caged 
the finch, honey eater, and miller bird. 
Cages and material for making them were 
found. 

Civilization ‘Progresses’ 

The above is an excellent example 
of the ravages committed by man in 
his depredations of wildlife. The Japs 
had deliberately set out to kill as 
many as they could, and yet destruc- 
tive as their efforts were, the results 
amounted to nothing in comparison 
with the havoc wrought by one care- 
less individual who thought he was 
doing a good deed. Laysan presents 
a classic example of “Hell being paved 
with good intentions.” The Japs had 
ravaged the bird colonies; given pro- 
tection, however, mother nature could 
have repaired all the damage. But 
there was no safety to be had from 
a thoughtless individual. One of the 
men working on the phosphate de- 
posits put a few pairs of rabbits on 
Laysan in order that they might in- 
crease and be a source of food for 
shipwrecked mariners. That was a 
kindly act, but the rabbits soon be- 
came too numerous and overran the 
island; they destroyed the vegetation 
so there was no longer a binding of 
vines and grasses to hold the loose 
sand. Dunes began to form, and with 
every wind, hundreds of burrow-nest- 
ing sea birds were buried alive. 

These oceanic creatures could have 
gone elsewhere, of course, but their 
inherited tendency to return to their 
old homes was strong; they kept com- 
ing back to familiar haunts in spite 
of changed conditions and _ conse- 
quently, as the island gradually be- 
came a desert, the birds perished in 
unbelievable numbers. The extinc- 
tion of many of the creatures of the 
ancient past was no doubt due to this 
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inability to overcome environmental 
changes. When the winds started 
blowing on Laysan, young Albatrosses 
would toddle with the swift-moving 
sea of sand, become exhausted, and 
soon were covered over. The Petrels 
and Shearwaters nesting underground 
were the most terribly punished; their 
nesting burrows were choked with 
drift material, and although the birds 
often were able to dig part-way out, 
they perished with heads exposed. 


Remote and Wind-Blown Midway 


Three years after these islands were 
raided by the Japs, four of us from 
the United States Biological Survey 
boarded the Revenue Cutter Thetis 
in Honolulu and, with Governor 
Frear and Attorney General Lindsay 
of the islands, headed northwest along 
the chain of islets. French Frigate 
Shoals, and Pearl and Hermes Reefs 
—named for two vessels shipwrecked 
on the treacherous shoals in one week 
—were visited enroute to Midway, the 
remote island of the group. A quarter 
of a century ago Midway Island—so 
well publicized in recent months by 
the exploits of our fighting men—was 
merely a bit of glistening coral sand 
and tangled chenopodium bushes sur- 
rounded by submerged reefs and shal- 
low waters of undescribable beauty. 
The island served as a cable station 
for relaying messages from Honolulu 
to Japan, and the handful of cable 
folk, Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irish, 
were taking pride in their efforts to 
reclaim the desert of wind-blown sand. 
Their little settlement was deluged 
from blasts of ground coral which 
shifted with every violent wind, so the 
men had laboriously planted wiry 
grasses secured off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and gradually were able to 
push the desert back from their door- 
steps. Gardens painstakingly planted 
and cared for gave them fresh vege- 
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BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSS During most of the year they roam the Pacific’s rolling 
waves, returning to the exposed sandy beaches of 
Laysan only for the brief months of courtship and nesting. 
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tables and fruit, a luxury to these 
island-bound people who had no con- 
nection with the outside world save 
their cable, and the little supply ship 
which made its way to and from 
Honolulu once each six months. 

They had found, these cable folk, 
peace and contentment on their island 
paradise as long as the population 
consisted of males with a maximum 
number of one of the other sex; two 
women cooped up on an island a few 
miles square had not enough room 
for their sparring, so the cable-folk 
said, and it had become the unwritten 
law that women should be taboo. So 
ended the first war on these remote 
islands—banishment for the gentle 
folk. It may be that the Irish opera- 
tor who explained the scarcity of 
wives was exaggerating; we had 
dropped the anchor of the Thetis a 
few hours before, and he had had 
ample opportunity to celebrate our 
arrival from the generous store of an- 
cient vintages saved for the purpose. 
We suggested that inasmuch as he was 
a confirmed bachelor he had grown 
disgruntled with age, but he insisted 
that any Paradise of the Pacific with 
more than one woman was destined 
to be a hell on earth. 


Rabbits Everywhere 


But it was Laysan that we were in- 
terested in, for our party, headed by 
Commodore G. R. Salisbury, was put 
ashore, outfitted for a three months’ 
stay, in order that we might decrease 
the rabbits and give the vegetation a 
chance to reestablish itself. The 
Thetis arrived off the island early one 
December morning, when gray clouds 
scudded before strong winds and the 
giant waves of the mid-Pacific caused 
the ship to roll violently as we lay to, 
launching a life boat. Fortunately, 
there was a partial lea at the narrow 
entrance through the coral reef, and 


we landed all our supplies without 
mishap. 

The commercial company that had 
attempted to remove the phosphate 
rock from Laysan had erected several 
buildings, and we made our head- 
quarters in a rambling bungalow 
flanked by two coconut palms and a 
hoa tree, with the whole Pacific 
Ocean for our frontyard. Great waves 
thundered over the coral reefs, break- 
ing on the beach with flying spray 
that kept us deluged with moisture 
whenever winds were blowing our di- 
rection. Laysan was isolated. For 
three months we stayed on our bird- 
island sanctuary, and in that time no 
boats approached our shores—in fact, 
not even distant smoke from a vessel 
marred the horizon. 

There were rabbits everywhere. 
Each chenopodium bush would shel- 
ter half a dozen, and even the foun- 
dations of the buildings were under- 
mined; each clump of grass con- 
tained a warren, and out on the open 
flats could be seen dozens of bunnies 
feeding on grasses pushing their way 
through cracks in the phosphate rock. 

We could not hope to exterminate 
the beasts, for the ground was honey- 
combed with the burrows of Petrels 
and Shearwaters, sea birds which 
swarmed on Laysan in unbelievable 
numbers. The rabbits made them- 
selves at home in these tunnels, so all 
we hoped was to lessen their number; 
in that we were successful, but the 
ultimate result was not changed. The 
vegetation was destroyed in the years 
following our expedition, the island 
slopes became a desert, and the 
Honey-eater and Miller-bird were not 
able to survive their change in en- 
vironment. We had, however, trans- 
planted Finches and Rails to other 
islands, particularly Midway, where 
they successfully established them- 
selves, so only two of the five unique 
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The wings of more than 300,000 of Laysan’s 
birds were cut off, cured, and packed in 
burlap containers for shipment to Japan. 
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forms vanished from the earth. If the 
Laysan Teal still exists, it is the rarest 
duck in the world, for there were only 
a dozen dwelling along the marshy 
borders of a brackish pool. They were 
so tame that I could decoy them 
within a few feet by merely lying 
prone and kicking my feet in the air. 
It had been the unwritten law of all 
naturalists who visited Laysan that 
the Teal should be undisturbed, that 
none should be collected for museums 
—and yet we all realized that the 
chances for this rare duck to stage an 
uphill battle was exceedingly remote. 
Ii the Japanese should use Laysan for 
a landing base, it is doubtful if the 
opportunity for a duck dinner would 
be waived—and one dinner for a few 
men would cause its extermination. 

The little Fairy Terns, white love 
birds with the gentleness of Doves, 


suffered in this Japanese invasion for 
they were easily captured, and prac- 
tically the entire nesting colony was 
killed and the skins removed whole 
in order that they might be used to 
decorate hats. Fortunately, a few es- 
caped and were once more building 
up their colonies. The love birds laid 
only one egg, usually on an exposed 
rock with no nest whatever, but oc- 
casionally an egg was found balanced 
precariously on a bare branch where 
the adult had to cover it with cau- f 
tion. Whenever we came near a nest- 
ing place, the old ones hovered over- 
head within arm’s length, their dark ) 
eyes seeming all out of proportion in 
size. We watched one little brown 
chick emerge from the egg, and made 
daily visits to the nesting site during 
the next two months until the young- 
ster was able to fly. | 
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san Teal dinner for them would exterminate this rare duck. 
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LAYSAN ALBATROSSES 


Photos by Alfred M. Bailey 


When heavy rains inundate their breeding grounds, these 


chief citizens of Laysan must raise the edges of their nests. 


Life on Laysan 


Ours was a pleasant Crusoe exis- 
tence—just the four of us. Being the 
youngest member of the party, I was 
elected cook by a vote of three to one, 
and I will wager that I am the only 
field cook in existence that ever had 
a Commodore of the United States 
Navy split the kindling wood for him 
each morning, and had a Stanford 
man do the dishes. I had my work 
down to a system where meals took 
one hour or less, but it took our biolo- 
gist most of the day to clean up. 
Turtles on the beach, crayfish on the 
reefs, and the fishes of the sea took 
the curse off the boiled potatoes that 
were served daily for three months. 
Our poultry farm was a bit of exposed 
beach where the Gray-backed Terns 
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laid their eggs by the thousands. Any 
eggs found there were bound to be 
fresh, for the beach was completely 
washed by waves every few days. The 
yolks were red, and four or five dozen 
whipped eggs made a pink omelet 
fearful to behold. 

The crystal waters around our is- 
land were filled with marine life; the 
tide pools along the great sea wall 
were alive with queer goby fishes 
which leaped from one pothole to an- 
other to escape enemies, and spined 
sea urchins lined the exposed rocks 
where they received the full force of 
breaking waves. Fishes of brilliant 
colors grabbed any sort of lure we 
dangled for them, and great long- 
antennaed crayfish scuttled under sub- 
merged boulders when we tried to 
catch them. 


Octopus and Turtles for Diversion 


One of the early thrills of our so- 
journ was an exploration trip far out 
on the shore reef. Gentle winds were 
rolling white-crested combers over the 
jagged coral hitting us waist high, 
and as the waves passed, we could see 
hundreds of sharks cruising in the 
deep holes as they occasionally came 
to the surface to slide over shallow 
ridges. I was standing on an exposed 
bit of coral when a wave came racing 
shoreward; I braced myself to take 
the blow, and as the wall of water 
struck, an octopus—a little fellow 
seven or eight feet across—came with 
the wave and landed amidships. Prob- 
ably he thought my bare legs were a 
convenient resting place, but I had 
other ideas. It was my first experi- 
ence with such an animal, so I let out 
a startled yell to my companion and 
hit the octopus in his center section, 
causing him to unwind his cling- 
ing tentacles and start away to safety 
in the depths. Certainly, he had no 
evil intentions, but I lost a few years’ 
growth in a short time. 

Giant turtles crawled ashore to bask 
in the sun on all the sandy slopes. 
Bill of Stanford had a mathematical 
turn of mind; he figured that he could 
ride on a turtle’s back in the water. 
By putting his weight on the back 
portion of the shell and pulling gently 
upward on the front, he could keep 
the animal at such an angle that it 
and the rider would stay on the sur- 
face. When we cast slight doubt 
upon his theories, he proved his cal- 
culations correct to a certain point. 
We found a large turtle asleep at the 
water's edge late one evening; our 
companion awakened the beast by 
climbing upon its back, and the star- 
tled old fellow made the sand fly 
as he paddled into the ocean. The 
rider remembered to balance as he 
figured; the turtle splashed over the 
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surface a few yards into deep water 
and then quit paddling, and turtle 
and rider went below the waves. 


The Ocean-Wandering Albatrosses 

The chief citizens of Laysan were 
the Black-footed and Laysan Alba- 
trosses. The former were dark-plum- 
aged fellows which nested along the 
exposed beaches where the waves 
pounded over coral ledges with sullen 
roars; the birds would face into the 
wind on stormy days, but when the 
weather was mild, they sat fluffed out, 
each one having about as much terri- 
tory as it could defend with its beak. 

But the white-breasted Laysan Al- 
batrosses were the most numerous. 
They inhabited the gentle slopes of 
the interior of the island, and the flats 
along the great salt lagoons. ‘These 
Albatrosses were the chief sufferers 
when the Japs last raided Laysan, and 
they will again be destroyed by thou- 
sands if the island is used as a landing 
place for airplanes. The flat areas of 
value as plane runways are the nest- 
ing grounds of the majority of the 
big white birds, and as such heavy- 
bodied creatures would be a hazard 
to planes taking off or landing, they 
would need to be eliminated. 

These portulaca flats were not with- 
out their disadvantages as nesting 
places, for when torrential rains fell 
they often became inundated. The 
Albatrosses were persistent under ad- 
verse conditions, and it was a common 
sight to see old birds sitting upon 
their eggs when the water was almost 
deep enough to float them away. 
They would pull soil and vegetation 
about them, building the nest higher 
and higher, but even then thousands 
of eggs were destroyed. The Bristle- 
thighed Curlews—shore birds which 
nest in northern Alaska and Siberia, 
and migrate to the Hawaiians for the 
winter—waxed fat on abandoned eggs. 
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They were practically wiped out by the Japanese; fortu- 


nately, a few birds escaped to build up a new nesting colony. 


‘The Albatrosses started nesting late 
in December, and we found less than 
a hundred nests upon our arrival; it 
was not long, however, before thou- 
sands of others were under way. The 
paired birds were affectionate, and 
when one wanted to take a turn upon 
the nest, it would approach the nest 
and they would rub cheeks together, 
caressing, and talking in quiet tones. 
The one upon the nest was usually re- 
luctant to leave, so the newcomer had 
to shove it gently away. Then, when 
this Albatross had possession of the 
precious egg, it was tucked under her 
carefully and the old one talked to it 
like a mother to a new-born babe. 


The bird not on duty was usually 
ranging the ocean for the squid which 
makes the principal article of diet, 
but often there were groups of Al- 
batrosses standing about more or less 
idly. They whiled the hours away 
by dancing—a strange performance 
which probably originated as a court- 
ship affair but which has now deteri- 
orated into an affray that is carried 
on for pleasure only; one old fellow, 
bored with it all, would snap his beak 
at a neighbor, wave his head, bow 
and—if the other felt inclined—the 
dance was on. They strutted and 
bowed, circling all the time; one in- 
variably reached around as though 
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MAN-O’-WAR-BIRD AND 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND SHEARWATER 


Photo by Alfred M. Bailey 


Birds on Laysan were so numerous that they 
seemed to take turns using the island at dif- 
ferent seasons to have room to build their nests. 
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taking something from under his wing 
and handed it to the other, who ac- 
cepted it, bowed, and then threw his 
arched neck upward with beak in the 
air and gave a strange cry. When two 
were well started, another was sure 
to pad-pad into the arena and break 
into the dance. The performance 
then picked up speed and when others 
became involved, the Albatrosses be- 
came so excited that there was no or- 
der and one or two would leave and 
waddle off in disgust. At the height 
of their dance, the birds were so in- 
terested in their own affairs that I 
could approach within a few feet, but 
when they were finally conscious of 
an intruder, they looked for all the 
world like youngsters caught in mis- 
chief. 

Strange Cries in the Night 

On moonlight nights we could hear 
them from all parts of the nesting 
area; the night life of such an island 
was an active one, for the nocturnal 
birds were probably more numerous 
than those that worked by day. The 
air was filled with swarms of Petrels 
and Shearwaters, their strange cries 
from all directions indicating the 
countless thousands on the wing. It 
was necessary to cover our windows 
at night so blinded birds would not 
crash into them, and if we left a door 
open, Petrels were sure to flutter into 
the room. When traveling across the 
island with a lantern, we had to shield 
our faces to keep birds from flying 
into us. 

The young Albatrosses were half 
grown in late March when the hordes 
of Sooty Terns invaded Laysan. The 
scouting birds had been circling the 
island for weeks, their wide-a-wake, 
wide-a-wake calls coming from such a 
distance that the birds were invisible. 
They were the latest to arrive in num- 
bers and lived in colonies of thou- 
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sands, the eggs being so close together 
that one had to walk with care to 
keep from crushing them. The downy 
Terns grew rapidly and joined on the 
wing the hatched young of earlier 
breeding species, and then, the nest- 
ing season over, all ranged the far 
reaches of the Pacific. 

The homes of all these Laysan nest- 
ing sea birds are on the rolling waves 
for eight to nine months of the year; 
they roam for thousands of miles, and 
then the majority return to their an- 
cestral dwelling place for the brief 
months of courtship and nesting along 
the historic portulaca flats adjacent to 
the salt lagoon. 


Given Time and Protection 


These notes have dwelt with Lay- 
san in days gone by. It was ravaged 
by poachers and rabbits—as a bird 
sanctuary it seemed utterly destroyed, 
but recent reports indicate that the 
island will once more become a bird 
paradise. The vegetation is regaining 
its foothold; twining vines are again 
creeping over the moist sands, and 
bunch grass is tying the soil in place. 
Given time and protection from rab- 
bits, Japs, and other varmint, the bird 
colonies will reestablish themselves. 
Nothing will bring back the extermi- 
nated indigenous species, but their 
loss to the ornithological world will 
serve as one more reminder that the 
balance of nature is a delicate thing 
and that premeditated and thought- 
less acts are equally dangerous. 

This little island with its natural 
airfield—one of the first areas belong- 
ing to the United States to be sacked 
by Japanese—is in need of protection, 
and it is to be hoped that the myriad 
of feathered creatures will find sanc- 
tuary on their historic nesting ground 
along the portulaca flats, unmolested 
by an invasion of mechanical birds of 
unfriendly powers. 
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: HAS been said—by one who lived 
so long away from her country that 
she saw it with Gallic clarity when she 
returned to it—that America is ‘two- 
thirds nature and one-third history.’ 
After some years spent in exploring 
the nature of the larger share of the 
continent, I have been enjoying what 
Janet Flanner meant by the historical 
third. For, to my own astonishment, 
1 found myself, in April of this Year 
of No Rubber, setting forth in a ‘new’ 
second-hand car from the country’s 
capital toward that redwood-paneled 
study of mine that looks across a can- 
yon in Santa Barbara County. Now, 
I am no man for a transcontinental 
trek, having an aversion to long and 
fast driving, to cities and highways. 
But the Forty-Niners did it, with ox 
teams, while the gallopin’ Sioux rode 
circles around them. Was I going to 
be stopped just because a traffic light 
winked a red eye at me? No, sir. So- 
0-0-0, Bill. You, thar, gee-up! 

What I found, by always taking the 
lesser of any two roads, by letting 
everybody in a hurry pass me, and by 
turning the car out to graze while I 
stretched my legs now and then, is that 
for me the history of the eastern third 
of America is inextricably nature, too. 
I crossed historic Virginia, up from 
Tidewater, through the Piedmont, 
over the Blue Ridge and along the 
Shenandoah where all the fruit trees 
were in flower, and everywhere, though 
the great men and their great deeds 
were gone, spring was back again, and 
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The 
Nature of Things 


Donald Culross Peattie 


with it the same birds that sang in 
that dawn hour of our nation’s life. 

At Westover, for instance, that the 
jovial Colonel Byrd built about 1730, 
the White-throated Sparrow was sing- 
ing as I have never heard it else- 
where. I have listened oftenest to its 
descending cadence through a forest 
hush, through rain perhaps, and then 
it has sounded wistful, like one re- 
membering happiness aloud. But up 
in one of the huge trees that overlook 
the James from Westover’s lawn, it 
sang in a positively triumphant strain. 
Or so I heard it, strolling about in the 
custody of the old black guide, who 
presented every shrub and tree in the 
grand old gardens as if it were a per- 
sonal acquaintance that did him 
proud. He had an ear for syllables, 
too, and set out to match me, tree for 
tree, in sesquipedalian grandeur of 
nomenclature. But I was thinking that 
the White-throat sounded so proudly 
gay because this was a place where life 
could only have been getting better, 
in the past century or two, as the trees 
had just grown greater. No fear of In- 
dians now, as when the tunnels were 
built to lead from the noble house to 
escape by the river—no, and not much 
fear of Japanese or Germans, as a 
united nation gathers its slow strength. 

In Charles City, at the curve of the 
road over the hill, I had stopped to 
visit with the Martins there in their 
house on a pole across from the old 
red brick courthouse. Next it, around 
the inevitable granite shaft to the Lost 
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Cause, the Confederate violets were 
in bloom, mingled with Union blue 
ones. Grant’s army tramped by here, 
going over the hill to the James, in 
64, and much earlier there had been 
a skirmish nearby with the British 
militia. A bit down the road was born 
the Tyler baby who got to be Pres- 
ident. But still the liveliest thing, and 
the most persisting in this place, was 
the bickering of the Martins discuss- 
ing leasehold with intrusive British 
Sparrows. 

At Berkeley, the old Harrison 
house, up a sandy lane in pine woods 
where the dogwood was just uncrum- 
pling into light, the Cardinal was 
whooping and the Carolina Wren was 
exclaiming Jeepers! Jeepers! Or so I 
heard it, though its unchanged note 
must have said something else to the 
Signer who built this house of peace- 
ful rectitude, and to his son who lived 
here, the Ninth President. The Tur- 
key Vultures, as we climbed up 
through sandy Piedmont pine woods, 
were circling as though they still 
might find the remnant of some deer’s 
carcass left by a hunting Cherokee. 
(They fly, it seemed to me, lower here 
in the South than in the West; is it 
because the skies are not so high?) 

In Williamsburg there had_ been 
swallows, forever circling the roof of 
the Governor’s palace, like memories 
unwilling to depart. But here in the 
Piedmont, colonial America was gone, 
if not forgotten. History curiously 
parallels the march and purpose in 
one’s geographic progression upward 
and westward from the tip of the Vir- 
ginia peninsula. ‘Tidewater air is soft, 
flat, old and sweet as the past; already, 
in Jefferson’s day, that country was 
growing outworn. It was Long Tom 
who turned the course out and up 
when he moved the capital to Rich- 
mond. ‘Toward it the road _ goes, 
straight, confident, and rising; sud- 
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denly, through a gap in the pines 
ahead, the Blue Ridge shows, a calm 
hulk from which ripples descend 
through the land; they lift the road 
upon increasing swells into the heart 
of Albermarle County. There upon 
the high-cresting separate hills each 
man could be a king in the house he 
built, neighborly with the twinkling 
windows in a farther house. 

By sheer chance, it was on Jeffer- 
son’s birthday that I reached Monti- 
cello. There were Robins hopping on 
the lawn, good, honest, common Rob- 
ins that I do not see in Santa Barbara 
save when they migrate to summer in 
the Sierra. ‘The people, the plain peo- 
ple in whom Jefferson _ believed, 
thronged on this day to his house to 
pay their homage. The sun was set- 
ting when I came, and the westward 
windows shone. Politically, Jefferson 
looked west, and, as he foresaw, our 
destiny went that way, following a 
course he helped to set. Now we in- 
habit the prairies and the plains, the 
distant mountains, the desert, the sun- 
ward strip beyond the farthest range. 
Every man now may hope to be king 
in his castle, his littke bungalow on 
its half-acre lot. With Robins on the 
lawn, exactly like those at Monticello. 

Is there, then, anything so wholly 
democratic, so belonging equally to 
all the people, as our native birds? No 
man can cage them, within the law, 
and how impartially they distribute 
the largess of their song! There was 
a day, as I came through the blossom- 
ing Shenandoah, that must have been 
National Meadowlark Day; out of 
every field I was tossed a bright jingle 
of notes, gratis, and advertising noth- 
ing but the qualities of April. 

Today, as I sit writing this in an 
old Shaker inn in the bluegrass coun- 
try of Kentucky, I hear from the gar- 
den below a sound that might be a 
creaky wheelbarrow, or a_ shutter 
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swinging on a rusty hinge in the 
spring wind. But I know what it is. 
This is a house built in 1817, for fifty 
men and women to live in—but not 
together. The Shakers lived in strict- 
est celibacy; there are two doors to 
enter the house by, side by side—one 
for the men and one for the women, 
and within there are two parallel 
stairways mounting in decent sepa- 
rateness. So I do not wonder that all 
the Shakers are gone, leaving this airy 
chamber to my wife and me. What I 
do wonder is whether they ever heard, 
as I hear, that note of raucous jeering 
in the spring call of the Grackles that 
must have gathered then, as now, on 
the lawn under my window to discuss 
in cheerful promiscuity the odd ways 
of all humans. 
” ft At 

For however we change our ways 
and notions, the birds we live with 
remain consistently the same. They 
are what makes history so natural to 
me. They are, in part, what makes 
our country so American. Motoring 
along the Rappahannock, I remem- 
bered that it was beside this river that 
Skylarks were supposed to have been 
first introduced into America. Accord- 
ing to tradition, at least, Lord Fair- 
fax, as he sailed up the river upon 
his arrival from England, released Sky- 
larks and other British birds that he 
had brought in cages to this barbar- 
ous new land. They were never, I be- 
lieve, heard from again. But Fairfax 
could not foresee how difficult it is to 
establish some birds in a new coun- 
try. Nor could he imagine how bright 
and tuneful were the wild birds he 
was to find—the Baltimore Oriole and 
Scarlet Tanager, the Red-wing and 
Cardinal, the Thrasher, the Catbird, 
the Mocker. 

He only knew that no birds can 
ever sound to a man like the birds of 
home. And so he brought his little 


Skylarks across that yawning, briny 
morass of death, the Atlantic, and 
made the very human and quite futile 
gesture of sowing this unfriendly wil- 
derness shore with the birds that to 
him were dear and indispensable. 

Because we love them so, because 
they live and live and do not change, 
however restlessly we alter, we take 
the birds confidently for our symbols 
—the Lark for joy, the Dove for peace, 
the Eagle for our nation. I have not 
seen an Eagle on my trip so far, or 
only one, and that was on a teacup. 
But it was a White House teacup, 
handed me by Mrs. Roosevelt. I sat 
and stirred my tea, looking away from 
the summery south porch through 
cherry bloom to the white dome of 
the new Jefferson Memorial, and 
thought about the master of this man- 
sion, working somewhere in its cool 
depths. It was the day before the fall 
of Bataan; the inner ear heard guns, 
although even the turmoil of churn- 
ing Washington was faint here and I 
was wholly attentive to the wise and 
lively talk of the First Lady. Still, I 
had an eye for the high blue sky above 
this storied house, and a thought for 
the Eagle. He still soars, I thought 
with a leaping pulse; he is spiraling 
higher and higher, toward the sun. 

x dt 

A day’s run from the bluegrass, on 
the shores of the wide Ohio, I stepped 
on ground that is forever Audubon’s. 
The park they have given to his mem- 
ory, there at Henderson, Kentucky, is 
not large, but it was full of spring 
that day I walked there. I chose to 
visit with the April day, in these 
woods of his, remembering as I liked, 
before I entered the museum to study 
its rich collection. 

Maple and ash and elm were old 
enough to remember, too; under them 
spread unbroken a blossoming flora 
that blent an Appalachian wealth 
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with a more northerly frail beauty. 
The Cardinal kept whistling for me 
to hurry, hurry, hurry! but I was won- 
dering if somewhere under the lark- 
spur and violets, the preaching jacks 
and trooping Mayapple umbrellas, 
might lie the unknown grave of the 
infant daughter to whom he gave the 
best name he knew, Lucy. 

Two baby girls he lost in Kentucky; 
two sons he kept, to uphold his hand 
and forward his labors to the end of 
his life. ‘The most personally delight- 
ful of the treasures in the Henderson 
museum were, to me, the faces of those 
sons, as their father painted them 
when they were little boys. There is 
warmth in every brush stroke in those 
paintings of Victor and John, the fin- 
est portraits, to my mind, that Audu- 
bon ever did. There is pride, still, in 
the sparkle of the handsome brooch 
that he bought for his far-away Lucy, 
in Edinburgh, one homesick Christ- 
mas Day. These and the museum’s 
many other treasures, chief of them, 
of course, the most handsomely dis- 
played collection of Audubon’s work 
that I have ever seen, will be intel- 
ligently shown you, when you visit 
the memorial, by Miss Nell Dishman, 
its well-informed curator. 

Across the Ohio, not many miles 
farther west, I stopped again, to visit 
New Harmony, dreaming in desue- 
tude and cobwebs of its quondam 
bold plans for a Utopia here on the 
banks of the Wabash. The Mourning 
Dove was appropriately lamenting 
over the grave of Thomas Say. Here, 
you'll remember, that excellent and 
catholic young scientist stepped ashore 
from the Boatload of Knowledge, to- 
gether with the high-minded young 
ladies of Madame Fretageot’s semi- 
nary, transferred from Philadelphia 
to this hopeful wilderness. With the 
most accomplished of them, Lucy Sis- 
taire, Say eventually eloped across the 
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Wabash, for science and love proved 
stronger and longer of life than the 
‘noble experiment’ in communism that 
was New Harmony. The Phoebe 
called Say’s, the Lark Sparrow, the 
Arkansas Kingbird, and others of the 
western birds he named are better 
memorials to Thomas Say than the 
stone on his grave with its bleached 
and illegible inscription. 

a ae 

It was of Thomas Nuttall I thought 
while crossing western Kansas. How 
far he had come, when he had got 
out here, that little man so retiring 
by temperament, so fond of hugging 
his Cambridge study fire! But the 
birds of the West, so many of them 
still unnamed, whistled him up and 
out, and here I could see him, fork- 
ing some shaggy plains pony, enthu- 
siastically parting the virgin prairie 
growth. Today the growing bread 
ripples unendingly to a circular hori- 
zon. You'd never feel shut in, living 
in Kansas, though I can see how you 
might feel shut out. 

Well, I had heard the Eastern 
Meadowlark give way to the Western; 
the first of the more golden jingles 
blew in the car window somewhere 
beyond Kansas City. It sang along 
the way, the Meadowlark, until a 
rainy dusk descended. But then I had 
reached Dodge City, there to find that 
floods and landslides in the Raton 
Pass blocked my way. But I was not 
downcast; this was Sage Hen country, 
Magpie country, and I knew I was 
already home. Later I would remem- 
ber wistfully, in my Santa Barbara 
study, the White-throat’s reverie, the 
Bobolink’s gay nonsense, the Thrash- 
ers and Catbirds I love. But the 
eastern, the ‘historical’ half of Amer- 
ica, lay behind me, and in the morn- 
ing, swinging into the saddle of my 
Buick, I headed out for Colorado and 
the future. 
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BIRD 
PAINTING 
IN AMERICA 


By Roger T. Peterson 


Y CONVICTION, 

than fifteen years of drawing 
and painting, which has included 
some decorative work, floral painting, 
figure work, portraits and landscapes, 
is that birds are among the hardest 
things in the world to paint well. To 
produce a drawing that is ornitholog- 
ically correct is difficult enough, but 
to add to this the more intangible as- 
sets of good draftsmanship and good 
painting is something few ever 
achieve. Yet, of all subjects in the 
field of wildlife painting, birds are the 
most popular. 

In discussing bird art, I 
have much to say unless I give some 
sort of critical evaluation. It is hard 
to write freely and objectively about 
a man’s work, if that man is likely to 
read what you have to say about him. 
Some readers will ask why I have not 
put these ideas into practice in my 
own work, but being a critic does not 
imply ability to translate thoughts 
into action. Samuel Johnson once 
countered, when taken up on a simi- 
lar score that, although he was not 
a carpenter and could not have built 
the table which stood before him, he 
felt perfectly capable of criticizing it. 

\rt is an intangible thing, to be 
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judged by many points of view. These 
thoughts, then, are my own and do 
not reflect any attitude of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society or of bird 
people in general. 


after more 


Bird painting in America has a his- 
tory that extends back to the day of 
Mark Catesby, who did most of his 
work a little over two hundred years 
ago. His drawings are typical in style 
of most of those that were being done 


in Europe at that time. They are 
archaic—crude but meticulously done, 
without any semblance of sound struc- 
tural drawing. They do not for a mo- 
ment give us the impression of a live 
bird. Their antique captions give 
these quaint drawings an historical in- 
terest, but that is about all. 


Evaluating Audubon 

Many men have painted birds since 
the day of Catesby, but we can only 
be certain that the work of two will 
live far into the future. One is John 
James Audubon; the other is Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. Fuertes’ birds are the 
most accurate ornithologically, and 
invariably show more of the real life 
and character of the species, but it 
must be remembered that Fuertes had 
predecessors to whose work he could 
refer. Audubon started more or less 
from scratch. His ideas were not in- 
fluenced in any way by the uninspired 
men who had worked before him. 
The unborn art of photography had 
not schooled the eye or influenced the 
mind, as it has universally since then. 
We must realize that, even though an 
artist has never used a photograph, 
he is subconsciously influenced by the 
visual discipline imposed by this mod- 
ern science. He either responds posi- 
tively, if he is of the ‘academic’ school, 
or in a reactionary way, if he is a 
‘modern.’ One thing is certain: al- 
though Fuertes’ birds are more truth- 
fully like the birds they depict, they 
do not make as suitable wall decora- 
tions as the Audubon prints. There 
are very few of Fuertes’ drawings (ex- 
cept some of his Abyssinian field stud- 
ies) that could be framed for the pur- 
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pose of effectively dressing up a room. 

Audubon had one great advantage 
over most of the other early bird 
painters—the benefit of artistic train- 
ing. When in Paris, he studied under 
the greatest French master of the day, 
the court painter, Louis David. In 
that fortunate circumstance probably 
lies the background of his power; his 
works are not like the dull, docu- 
mentary drawings of Wilson and his 
other contemporaries. To quote Wil- 
liam Vogt: “He took ornithological 
art out of its glass case for all time.” 
Ornithologists might have other fa- 
vorites, but artists universally recog- 
nize a genius in Audubon that has 
not dimmed with time. 

One of the things that sets Audu- 
bon’s work apart is his success in 
dramatizing birds, and there are some 
who have condemned him for this. It 
is true that some of his paintings are 
overdone, as in the case of his Barred 
Owl plate with its grinning squirrel. 
Often his attempts to show as many 
details of plumage as possible have 
resulted in distortion; in his Catbird 
plate, for example, he has endeavored 
to show the brick-red under-tail coverts. 

No less remarkable than Audubon’s 
birds were his floral accessories. We 
are told that many of the best of these 
were executed by young Joe Mason 
and other apprentices, but the con- 
ception was nevertheless Audubon’s. 
The resultant compositions remind us 
very much of some Chinese prints, yet 
we are sure Audubon’s work was not 
imitative. 


Followers of the Audubon Tradition 


Today there are three painters who 
work somewhat in the tradition of 
Audubon. One is a Charleston man, 
Edward von Siebold Dingle. His com- 
positions of Cardinals and Mocking- 
birds on magnolia blossoms are espe- 
cially successful. 
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Although by far the most publicized 
of the three is Rex Brasher, I find, 
on asking the reaction of the average 
ornithologist to bis work, that they 
hedge and say, “It might be good art 
but it is not good ornithology.” Put- 
ting the same question to an artist, I 
usually get the answer, “It might be 
good ornithology but it isn’t good 
painting.” 

People are not so noncommittal 
about the third man, Athos Menaboni 
of Georgia. I am very enthusiastic 
about his work, and would put him 
among the half-dozen best bird paint- 
ers living in America today. He is an 
accomplished mural painter who 
turned to birds less than five or six 
years ago. His drawings are unique 
in that they are done in a thin oil 
technique on_ treated — illustration 
board. ‘They are not done in water 
color, although they might at first give 
that impression. If anything, they 
have a more lucid quality than most 
water colors. What most people mar- 
vel about in Menaboni’s drawings is 
the feather work. 

The Fuertes Technique 

The name of Audubon will always 
live in the minds of the American 
public. The name has become a myth, 
and deservedly so. Next to him, Fuer- 
tes’ name will be remembered long- 
est. To the strictly ornithological 
clan, he stands without peer, placed 
way ahead of Audubon. To one who 
knows birds, there is far more latent 
life in a Fuertes bird, composed and 
at rest, than there is in an Audubon 
bird wildly animated. The lay artist, 
unschooled in a field knowledge of 
birds, will insist he sees more life in 
an Audubon bird, but this is because 
Audubon strongly reflected Audubon 
in everything he did, whereas Fuertes 
reflected more the character of the 
bird, less of himself. 
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Painting by Walter A. Weber 
Courtesy of National Park Service, from 

Dept. of Interior's forthcoming book, ‘Fading Trails’ 

SANDHILL CRANES Of the modern school of portraiture influenced by Fuertes, 
Walter Weber ranks near the top; he probably has the best 

knowledge of feather geometry of any American bird artist. 
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Fuertes’ development can be traced, 
partially at least, to the influence of 
Thorburn and Lodge of England, 
who in turn were influenced by Joseph 
Wolff. Wolff might be said to be the 
one who started the modern concept 
of bird portraiture. Fuertes brought 
it to its highest degree of excellence, 
and most of the bird portraitists of 
today are very much influenced by 
him. There is, as Sutton points out, 
even a “Fuertes school of thinking” 
which extends down to the tyro who 
goes out on Sunday with a pair of 
binoculars. He sees a bird through his 
glasses, perhaps not too well, and his 
mind immediately goes to a Fuertes 
drawing of that bird. This mental 
image fills in the gap. He sees the 
bird as Fuertes drew it, not as it actu- 
ally looked in the brief moment it 
perched before him. 

I remember a drawing of a Duck 
Hawk a few years ago, which I 
roundly criticized for a fullness in the 
hind neck which made it seem poorly 
drawn to me. “Fuertes did not show 
that in his drawings of Duck Hawks,” 
I asserted. A year or two later, after 
much more experience with live Pere- 
grines, I found that the artist was 
right. He had been very observant 
and accurate, while I, in my inexperi- 
ence, had criticized him for it. The 
truth of the matter is that Fuertes’ 
birds are so convincing we seldom 
question them. Fuertes was not in- 
fallible; he merely put into practice 
a dogma which my first instructor in 
art school emphasized: “If you are 
not quite sure of a thing, do not fum- 
ble around, but put it down with 
conviction, and nine times out of ten, 
your audience will be convinced, too.” 

The most difficult thing for a young 
bird artist to master is knowledge of 
pterylography, or the geometry of 
feather pattern. It seems complex, 
and yet, in a live bird it reduces it- 
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self to rather simple and beautifully 
arranged patterns. Fuertes understood 
this early and made full use of it. He 
was never discouraged in attempting 
a bird in a difficult position. His 
touches of foliage and accessories are 
always good. He never improvised as 
much as Allan Brooks or some of the 
other bird painters. He apparently 
used real vegetation to work from, 
and studied its structure as carefully 
as he did his birds. 

Fuertes’ Abyssinian drawings, which 
many consider the finest things he 
ever did, were made only a few 
months prior to his tragic death in 
1927. There is no telling how much 
farther he would have gone. He had 
always expressed a desire to get away 
from painting mere portraits of birds, 
such as those he did on commission, 
and hoped he would some day have 
time to make paintings that were 
more pictorial. 


Allan Brooks 


When Fuertes died, many people 
considered Allan Brooks his logical 
successor. Brooks finished the plates 
in Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States’ which 
Fuertes had started and, during the 
next several years, was also given 
many of the commissions that would 
probably have gone to Fuertes, had he 
been alive. 

On the whole, paintings by Brooks 
are more lush than those of Fuertes. 
The birds are not so truly inspired 
and well understood, and his back- 
grounds show more stylization. One 
of his tricks is to make leaves, with 
several quick brush strokes, which 
cannot be identified as those of any 
particular kind of tree. Sometimes 
his handling of backgrounds is very 
successful, especially when he is treat- 
ing the Northwest’s coniferous forests 
and mountains he knows so well. 
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Brooks is an exponent of painting 
in water color on toned papers—gray 
papers and dull blues—a technique he 
probably acquired from ‘Thorburn 
and Lodge. During the latter years 
of Fuertes’ life, Brooks won him over 
to this technique, and many of Fuer- 
tes’ latest things were done in this 
way, such as his drawings in ‘Birds 
of Massachusetts and Other New En- 
gland States.’ Part of the drawing is 
done in transparent color, while the 
high lights and lighter tones are put 
on in tempera, or water color mixed 
with opaque white. 

Several things bother me in many 
of Brooks’ birds. He often gives small 
birds an unnatural roundness or full- 
ness in the nape of the neck, and fre- 
quently makes them too large-headed 
and short-tailed. When he does a 
front or quartering view of a bird’s 
head, he often gives it an owl-like 
aspect; even his small warblers can 
look like little owls. His flying birds 
are another weak point. Jaques is one 
of the few who have been able to 
handle birds on the wing and make 
them look as if they were really mov- 
ing in space. But on the whole, 
Brooks’ work is quite lovely, even 
though there is a certain amount olf 
sameness to his painting, as if he were 
constantly using the same bag of 
tricks. 


Walter Weber 


Of the modern school of bird por- 
traiture influenced by Fuertes, we 
have two top-notch men: Dr. George 
Miksch Sutton of Cornell University 
and Walter Weber of the National 
Park Service. I would put both of 
these men on a par with Brooks, if 
not somewhat ahead of him. Walter 
Weber, who is still quite young, prob- 
ably has the best knowledge of ptery- 
lography, or feather geometry, of any 
bird artist in the country. The prob- 
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lem does not bother him a bit and 
his draftsmanship is good and strong. 


However, his backgrounds (in his 
earlier works at least) are not always 
in proper color relation to his birds. 
| remember a life-sized painting of a 
Hummingbird in which he had placed 
a snow-capped mountain in the back- 
ground, in a key color that practically 
drew the distant mountain into the 
same plane as the bird. He does not 
do this now. His backgrounds have 
improved immeasurably, but unfortu- 
nately he has turned to mammals, 
and we have seen very few of his birds 
in recent years. Should he do more 
birds again, we will see a great change 
—less of the Fuertes tradition, more 
of the visual use of paint to give light 
and shadow on solid forms. 


Close to the Top, George Sutton 


Perhaps the bird artist who has 
shown the most interesting progress 
in late years is George Sutton. Among 
bird portraitists, he now certainly 
ranks either first or second. His 
draftsmanship may not be as strong 
as that of Fuertes, but his birds are 
sensitively and sincerely done, with 
especially good feeling for feather tex- 
ture and the facial expressions of his 
birds. 

Sutton, to my way of thinking, 
often used to spoil his small-bird 
drawings by throwing in some kind 
of mush or haze in the background 
that was intended to be foliage out 
of focus. There was logic in what he 
was trying to do, for he perhaps rea- 
soned that if a small bird is viewed 
life size, the background should be 
thrown out of focus, as in a photo- 
graph. It was just the opposite of 
Weber’s error of drawing the distant 
mountain as meticulously as_ the 
nearby Hummingbird. Although this 
device of Sutton’s was reasonable in 
theory, it was never quite convincing 
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and only detracted from the excel- 
lence of his birds. 

Lately he has changed his approach, 
using simple solid tones for the back- 
ground, and depending on the careful 
drawing of his nearby foliage and ac- 
cessories to build up the design of the 
drawing. ‘This metamorphosis can be 
seen clearly in his illustrations for 
Todd’s ‘Birds of Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” If I am not mistaken, these 
drawings were done over a period of 
several years. His Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Sapsucker, Hooded Warbler and 
Chickadee represent his earlier tech- 
nique, while the Acadian Flycatcher, 
the Wrens and Grasshopper Sparrow 
are characteristic of his more recent 
things, which, to me, are much more 
dynamic and effective. Sutton’s birds 
have been constantly improving, too. 
His fine water colors of Mexican 
birds have won him many new ad- 
mirers. These drawings are very 
reminiscent of Fuertes’ Abyssinian 
field studies. 


Bruce Horsfall 

Ten or fifteen years ago, Bruce 
Horsfall was a real figure in the bird- 
painting world. Equipped with a 
good background as an artist, he un- 
derstands the handling of paint very 
well, in fact far better than most 
other bird artists. What he does not 
understand so well is his birds. He 
once admitted that, although he had 
painted every North American war- 
bler four or more times, he still could 
not tell one from the other in the 
field. Some of his birds are remark- 
ably good, however. I think the Least 
Bittern drawing in the National Au- 
dubon Society’s Junior leaflet series 
is about as good a Least Bittern as I 
have ever seen. 

Today there are probably a hun- 
dred men in the United States who 
paint birds either all or some of the 
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time. Of this number, there are per- 
haps a score who have produced quite 
creditable bird portraits—men_ like 
Edmund Sawyer whose _ excellent 
Robin, drawn for the Junior leaflet 
series, has been distributed by the 
millions, probably in greater quantity 
than any other bird painting ever 
made. The work of most of these 
men is studied and meticulous, lack- 
ing the freedom and ability of some 
of the artists discussed earlier. 
Frank Benson 

There are two major categories in 
which bird artists can generally be 
put—those who paint bird pictures 
and those who paint bird portraits. 
The bird portraitist, who so far has 
received most of our attention, does 
not use strictly academic principles 
when he paints, but is more of a de- 
lineator, overlooking the visual play 
of light and shadow. The bird picture 
group might best be represented by 
Frank Benson, a very gifted gallery 
painter. 

Benson paints birds visually and 
impressionistically, but his work does 
not always satisfy the ornithologist; 
that, however, has little to do with 
its merit as painting. It was very 
interesting to notice the reactions to 
his work at the Bird Art Exhibition 
at the New England Museum of Nat- 
ural History when the A.O.U. con- 
vention was held there. At the end 
of the room was one large Benson 
canvas of Baldpates. People coming 
up the stairs were immediately at- 
tracted to that picture. It had so 
much more outdoor atmosphere and 
movement than any other painting in 
the room that it drew them right 
across the floor, yet, as they ap- 
proached, the more critical ornithol- 
ogists would invariably find fault with 
the length of wings and various struc- 
tural details. 
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Among the Best, Francis Lee Jaques 


It has always seemed to me that 
there could be a compromise between 
the bird picture and the bird portrait 
point of view where something 
can be visually convincing and still 
be ornithologically informative and 
correct. The artist who seems to come 
closest to combining these two things 
most effectively is Francis Lee Jaques. 
He paints bird portraits that are also 
bird pictures, well composed, and with 
a third-dimensional movement. They 
are invariably beautiful in design, 
very decorative, and somewhat styl- 
ized. I would certainly put Jaques 
among the several best American bird 
painters perhaps right at the 
top, for his particular virtues are 
rarely found in most other bird paint- 
ers. I would almost give my soul for 
some of them. 

He is not, however, so much of an 
ornithologist as Sutton, and is much 
better at some groups of birds than 
others. In painting ducks he is with- 
out peer. He paints herons and up- 
land game birds very well, too, but 
when it comes to small land birds, 
sandpipers or hawks, his figures are 
sometimes less convincing. But more 
than any other American bird painter, 
except Benson, he can make a bird 
move in space, be part of the land- 
scape, and not separate from it. He 
attempts to understand the muscular 
structure of his birds, and often puts 
them in interesting positions, going 
away from the observer, or toward 
him, or at an angle overhead, and not 
always in straight profile. That is the 
test of a good draftsman. 

There are some critics who differ 
about Jaques’ use of color. Some say 
it is too sweet and pastel-like and that 
it could do with a little ‘mud,’ but 
that is a matter of taste. However, 
Jaques’ use of pigment is like Jaques 
himself — gentle, attractive and ra- 
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tional. His work shows a thorough 
knowledge of color perspective, a 
knowledge that is rare among bird 
painters. 


Courtenay Brandreth 


Courtenay Brandreth, though not 
as well known as he should be, is one 
of our better bird painters. As a 
friend of Fuertes, he started doing 
typical bird portraits. Most of Bran- 
dreth’s recent work has been in water 
color, with the bird incidental to the 
rest of the composition, somewhat 
from the Benson viewpoint, but with 
a greater degree of accuracy in his 
bird anatomy. Brandreth has been 
influenced greatly in the last few years 
by the water color technique of Elliot 
O’ Hara. 


Peter Scott 


The paintings of Peter Scott of 
England are so familiar to many 
Americans and hang in so many 
homes here that he almost seems like 
an American bird painter. The son 
of the famous Arctic explorer, he is, 
I believe, the most spirited bird 
painter in Europe at this time, not 
from the portrait point of view, but 
from the other approach. He almost 
gets the smell of the marsh and the 
sea into his work. Reproductions of a 
number of his paintings are to be seen 
in his two books, ‘Wild Chorus’ and 
‘Morning Flight.’ 

Artist Peter Scott experiments a 
great deal, which keeps him from 
getting into a rut. While over here 
some three years ago, he told me he 
did not want to settle into any par- 
ticular technique quite yet. As a re- 
sult, his work varies; some of his 
experiments don’t turn out too well; 
others are superb. Geese are his fa- 
vorites. Before the war, he had started 
a very ambitious monograph on the 
geese of the world, but as soon as hos- 
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Painting courtesy of George Miksch Sutton 


PILEATED WOODPECKER Sutton is among our top-notch bird portraitists; his birds 
are sensitively and sincerely done, with especially good feel- 
ing for feather texture and the facial expression of his birds. 
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Painting courtesy of Athos Menaboni # 


MARSH HAWK Already an accomplished mural painter, Athos Menaboni’s 
recent bird drawings, with their fine feather work, are ex- 
ecuted in a thin oil technique on treated illustration board. 
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tilities got under way, he took his 
place on a destroyer in the British 
Navy. 

The Waterfowl Painters 

There are many other waterfowl 
painters catering to the sportsman, 
whose work is quite good. There are 
Bishop and Roland Clark, both of 
whom, though lacking the dash of 
Benson, give more attention to ana- 
tomical details. Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
whose covers on Field and Stream are 
well known, is first and foremost an 
illustrator. He has done a few of the 
finest bird drawings I have ever seen, 
but most of the things by which we 
know him are in the broad ‘pos- 
teresque’ treatment usually earmark- 
ing his work. 

The Super Bird Artist 

It is perhaps unwise to say that this 
or that bird artist is the best in the 
country, especially as they excel in 
different ways. If I could take several 
of the best bird painters and combine 
their strongest points into one super 
artist, I would probably make my 
choice as follows: I would take Sut- 
ton’s knowledge of birds, his treat- 
ment of birds’ heads and sensitiveness 
of detail; Weber’s knowledge of 
feather geometry and his strength of 
drawing; Jaques’ third-dimensional 
understanding, his composition, and 
some of his use of color; Menaboni’s 
feather work and some of his dramatic 
qualities. 

If we could take these qualities and 
put them together, with perhaps a 
dash of Scott and Benson, we would 
have the super bird artist, one such 
as the world has never known. 


The Coming Bird Artist 


There are literally scores of young 
men who have tried a hand at bird 
painting; at least twenty or twenty- 
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five of them have sent their work to 
me for criticism. Many show little 
promise, a few show real talent. Both 
Jaques and Sutton have been in con- 
tact with similar groups of young bird 
artists and, oddly enough, they are 
entirely different groups. Just how 
many there are in the country who 
aspire to be bird painters would be 
hard to tell. We will surely hear more 
about some of them. 

I would say that the practical op- 
portunities for the bird artist at this 
time are considerably less than they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. The 
two main markets are practically non- 
existent now. One is the galleries; 
the other, the field of illustrating 
State publications and other large 
bird books with a series of illustra- 
tions — composite plates showing a 
number of species. The high cost of 
reproduction has made publication of 
such new works almost prohibitive. 
And furthermore, there are already 
enough of these large series of bird 
portraits in circulation to fill the pres- 
ent need. 

Where Are the Markets? 

What, then, should be the approach 
of the bird artist of the future? I 
would say that it should consist of 
less emphasis on standardized bird 
portraits of the Fuertes school and 
more emphasis on a combination of 
good ornithological portraiture with 
the principles of good painting—birds 
painted more visually, using paint to 
give them light and form, so that they 
exist as three-dimensional birds rather 
than feather maps. This, and the use 
of interesting design in accessories, 
should make for the best kind of bird 
painting. Unfortunately, the chief 
market for such work would be the 
galleries, and they have sold very little 
now for several years. To create a 
well-thought-out painting, an artist 


must charge a price that is prohibitive 
for all but a few people. 

Other markets might be developed, 
however. By the same token that 
fewer people will have a lot of money 
after the war, it is quite possible that 
more people might have moderate in- 
comes to indulge in the little luxuries 
of life. There will be fewer people 
who can pay $200 or $300 for an origi- 
nal bird drawing, but there will per- 
haps be many more who can pay $5, 
$10 or $15 for an excellent print. The 
work of Menaboni is well adapted to 
use as prints, and so is some of Sut- 
ton’s latest painting. Jaques’ work 
would lend itself well to print repro- 
duction of a different sort. 


Kodachrome Photography, Competitor 


What about the competition be- 
tween Kodachrome photography and 
bird painting? I think that, in book 
illustration, color photography might 
replace painting to a certain extent. 
Because of the present slowness of the 


film, it is limited to tripod work with 
flash equipment at close range, that 
is, for the very best work, such as that 
of Eliot Porter. It is best adapted 
to such subjects as birds at the nest. 
On the other hand, it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get good 
Kodachromes to illustrate closeups of 
sandpipers on the beach, or shearwa- 
ters flying over the ocean. It would 
be difficult to get pictures of warblers 
in fall plumage. It would be impos- 
sible to gather together a combination 
of species or plumages in the same 
picture. 

The bird artist, then, has the ad- 
vantage in his choice of subject mat- 
ter. Moreover, bird painting should 
do certain things that are outside the 
realm of photography. The bird 
painter tries to give the typical char- 
acter of the bird by a composite of 


impressions embodied in a single 
drawing. When I have copied a pho- 
tograph literally, the drawing has 
almost invariably been criticized for 
inaccuracy. Yet it was a faithful copy 
of the photograph. On one occasion 
it was a Screech Owl’s head. Three 
people wrote in saying it was a Long- 
ear. On another occasion I copied one 
of my early photographs of a Solitary 
Sandpiper. An expert on shore birds 
said my drawing looked more like a 
Yellow-legs. 

When using my own judgment 
as to how a bird should look, I have 
not been criticized as often. Photo- 
graphs can be helpful for reference, 
but their literal use is more often 
than not unsatisfactory. The camera 
portrays only a brief instant in the 
action of a bird, perhaps some un- 
relaxed, camera-conscious moment, 
whereas a good drawing does much 
more than that; it gives a composite 
of impressions embodied in a single 
figure. It becomes the essence of a 
bird. 


Artists Change and Grow, Too 


There is much room for improve- 
ment and experimentation in the field 
of bird painting. Its future depends 
as much on the indulgence of the 
public as the efforts of the artist. 
Many bird people have a tendency 
long to remember the poor attempts 
an artist has made and soon to forget 
the successful ones. One philosopher 
remarked that his tailor took his mea- 
sure each time he came in, and that 
his friends did not. Artists change 
and grow, too; their measure should 
be taken each time they exhibit or 
publish. It is to be hoped that the 
unpredictable future will offer oppor- 
tunities that will make it worthwhile 
for bird painters to expand their 
talents. 
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A these words are written, our 
country is girding itself for the 
supreme effort of its history, and by 
the time you read them it is possible 
that, from Australasia to Continental 
Europe, our armed forces will no 
longer be on the defensive, but will 
be striking at our enemies where it will 
hurt them most. ‘The emergency has 
reached deeply into all our lives, and 
into the lives of the peace-time insti- 
tutions which are a part of what we 
are all defending. 


Called to the Colors 


We are proud to announce that 
Robert Allen, who for two years has 
been hardening himself in the tropical 
wilderness where the Roseate Spoon- 
bills nest, has applied for training as 
an army officer and by the time this 
number of Audubon Magazine ap- 
pears, will be in camp. He tells us 
that he hopes to be assigned to a ma- 
chine-gun division of the mechanized 
army. His wife and children, who 
followed him so loyally on his Spoon- 
bill peregrinations, will return to St. 
Louis, where Mrs. Allen’s family lives, 
for the duration. Meantime we shall 
be publishing Allen’s magnificent 
Spoonbill report, illustrated with his 
own field sketches, half-tone photo- 
graphs and a reproduction of a new 
and beautiful painting of Spoonbills 
by Roger Tory Peterson. 

Another young scientist who has 
been associated with the study of a 
great and vanishing species will be 
temporarily lost to science when Carl 
Koford answers the call to the colors 
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at the Naval Air Base in Corpus 
Christi. It was he who did such pain- 
staking and brilliant work as a Re- 
search Fellow studying the California 
Condor. We hope that his final report 
can be prepared for publication be- 
fore too long. In the meantime he 
has found time on leave to visit our 
sanctuary at South Bird Island in the 
Laguna Madre, ‘Texas, where some fi- 
teen hundred White Pelicans are nest- 
ing, with small colonies of Royal and 
Cabot’s ‘Terns. 


Science Takes the Rap 

With government budgets for war 
soaring to unheard of heights, and 
the tax burden lying on the public as 
never before in human history, it is 
natural for us all to insist on the ut- 
most economy in Federal expendi- 
tures, to prevent waste, duplication, 
and the carrying of useless burdens. 
The cuts, however, are made by Con- 
gress as it votes its appropriations, and 
too often Congress decides to econ- 
omize upon a type of government ac- 
tivity which does not benefit Congress- 
men nor impress constituents. For 
example, the House recently slashed 
out the entire appropriation of $71,- 
550 from the Interior Department's 
Supply Bill, which was to have been 
devoted to a study of the food habits 
of birds and animals. It is on this 
study that the policies of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are based. Now there 
will not be a penny for such fact-find- 
ing; yet on it depends the long-range 
economic policy for dealing with the 
wildlife on 17,500,000 acres of Federal 
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refuges, and other millions of acres of 
Federal, State and privately owned 
lands which manage their biological 
problems in the light of the Wildlife 
Service's policies. 

The House also cut the budget of 
the “Biological Investigations” of the 
Service by more than half. Result: five 
of the ten codperative units located at 
land-grant colleges will fold, and the 
programs now carried on in conjunc- 
tion with Forest Service and Park Ser- 
vice and Indian Service will be pruned 
back to the trunk. As for the Patux- 
ent Experiment Station in Maryland, 
it is practically abolished by this mea- 
sure. 

Down in Washington your Execu- 
tive Director has bent the weight of 
this Society toward restoration of these 
cuts. He recommended that the econ- 
omy be found, instead, by cutting 
down the $765,000 budget for control 
of predators and injurious rodents. 
This item (which always contains 


the seeds of very misguided and harm- 
ful extermination campaigns against 
‘predators’ which are harmless or posi- 


tively beneficial) the House only 
shaved down by about 9%. 


Sixty-Four-Dollar Question 


When will the people of these 
United Enlightened States of Amer- 
ica, learn that our welfare depends in 
great measure upon conservation pol- 
icies based on scientific knowledge? 
When will they demand that their 
representatives in Congress cut down 
on pork-barrel expenditures, and sup- 
port practical scientific investigation 
to the full? When will we all wake up 
to the realization that land-manage- 
ment projects should not be started 
until facts, rather than emotions, 
point the policy for such manage- 
ment? Why is the scientifically trained 
personnel of the government the first 
to suffer when economies are insti- 


tuted, as if it were the least necessary 
of all public servants? 


Who’s on Top Now? 


After the passage of the Desmond 
amendment, by which commercial ex- 
ploitation of wild-bird plumage was 
made legal in order to gratify the 
whims of the anglers, we dared hope 
for no immediate improvement in the 
situation so far as the key State of 
New York is concerned. Yet, unex- 
pectedly, comes a nationwide if tem- 
porary relief. For the War Production 
Board has just issued an order putting 
an end to all use of metals, plastics, 
and cork, in non-commercial fishing 
tackle manufacture, after May 31. 
Fish hooks only are excepted; they 
may be manufactured thereafter to the 
tune of 50% of each manufacturer’s 
production in 1941. 

Most fishing tackle simply cannot 
get along without metals, cork and 
plastics; so that the order is practically 
a stop sign. Large stocks are still on 
hand, and may be legally bought and 
sold. But there is little likelihood 
that wholesalers will stock much more 
wild-bird plumage for flies when there 
will be no more tackle on which the 
flies can go skimming through the air 
to the surface of the pool. 

Incidentally, fish hooks can’t be im- 
ported from Britain either. Uncle 
Sam simply couldn’t see the logic of 
exporting iron and steel to England 
under the Lease-Lend, only to have 
some of this metal come back in the 
form of fish hooks. In effect that 
means that flies containing plumage 
will not be entering this country 
legally from the only important 
source—Great Britain. 


We Meet Again 


Yes, war or no war, our annual 
meeting, open to all members, will be 
held this year. Tuesday, October 20th 
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EVERGLADE KITE Graceful and defenseless, this rare kite is in a precarious 
position within its restricted Florida range—an example 
of our native wildlife that we must defend and preserve. 
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is the date, and Audubon House, 
New York City the place. With many 
of our employees in war service, and 
others possibly to be drawn into it, 
we can’t tell you categorically at this 
time what the program will be. Prob- 
ably we shall be stressing the problems 
of conservation in war-time, and the 
collateral necessity of human conser- 
vation. And we invite you cordially 
to attend. 


Wanted: Part-Time Ornithologists 

Can you count? Do you know 
Woodcock, Mourning Dove, White- 
winged Dove, Sora, Virginia Rail and 
other game birds when you see them? 
Could you estimate the numbers of 
different kinds of ducks and geese in 
your neighborhood? 

Yes? Then we need you, and your 
practical field experience. For there 
appear to be a number of species in 
dire need of further protection, either 
by severe reduction in the length of 
the open season or bag limits, or else 
by a completely closed season such as 
the Jacksnipe enjoyed a year ago. But 
we need fact-finders. And here we de- 
pend upon you, and you, and you 
over there, if you are competent to 
make game-bird counts for us, to 
bring us these facts. Not until we 
have them can we attack the question 
of protection for depleted species. 

Ihe carry-over of ducks has been 
good, that of geese poor. But the 
number of duck stamps sold last year 
indicates an intensified barrage. Even 
where war-time conditions have 
brought about a momentary reversal 
of the trend, favoring the ducks, there 
is, on the other hand, more complaint 
that ducks damage crops. Reasonable 
grounds for complaint there may lo- 
cally be; but these are, we think from 
what we can learn at this listening 


post, being made an excuse for de- 
mands that the Federal regulations 


be relaxed to permit use of bait and 
live decoys. So if you hear of com- 
plaint against the ducks in your 
neighborhood, you can do us a good 
turn by making an_ independent 
check-up, rendering simply an honest 
statement of your conclusions on the 
local situation. 


Symphony in Every Key 

Your Executive Director has just re- 
turned from a flying trip to South 
Florida, spending a night in quiet wa- 
ters on the good boat Audubon, an- 
chored near the vast rookery at the 
head of East River off Whitewater 
Bay near Cape Sable. As one ap- 
proaches this tremendous congrega- 
tion of nesting birds, the miscellane- 
ous sounds of the many varieties of 
young in the nests make a symphony. 
The young Wood Ibises buzz like a 
great swarm of bees, the little White 
Ibises gurgle, and the old birds croak 
and chatter. Squeaks and peeps by 
the thousands emanate from the 
throats of the young Louisiana 
Herons and Snowy Egrets; squawks 
and groans from the Night Herons 
and Great Blues. 

It is virtually impossible to esti- 
mate the quantity of nesting birds 
and young. Almost every mangrove 
hides within its foliage a great gather- 
ing of nests, and the almost impene- 
trable tangles of roots make it out of 
the question to proceed mathemati- 
cally by any reliable counting system 
to estimate accurately the depth of 
the average concentration. Your di- 
rector can still vividly see one small 
mangrove-covered key, amidst hun- 
dreds of others, with its entire outer 
crown resplendent with stately Wood 
Ibises silhouetted against blue skies 
and green mangroves, with constant 
influx and departure of black and 
white birds, legs dangling and feathers 
ruffling as they put on the brakes. 
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With the coming of dusk, the col- 
ony is steadily enlarged by flock after 
flock of adult birds streaming, in great 
Vs and wavering lines, in from the 
day-time feeding grounds and adding 
to the general clamor. 

Here the Audubon wardens stay 
right on the job, carefully guarding 
the only two entrances to this rookery 
site by boat, and boats are the only 
means of getting there. Here the Allan 
Cruickshanks have recently spent a 
happy week making fast friends with 
friendly alligators, swapping nature 
lore with Wardens Parker and Eifler 
and snatching here and there oppor- 
tunity to take a picture or two to as- 
sist the Society in the spread of its 
educational program. 


Blessed News from Tampa Bay 
Protection and careful guardianship 
of the wading-bird rookeries at both 
Green Key and Big Bird Key, on the 
west-central coast of Florida, have re- 
sulted in thriving colonies this year, 


of Ibises, Herons, and Egrets. Protec- 
tion and careful guardianship by 
Warden Fred Schulz, and by the inter- 
est and generosity of our good friends 
Dr. Herbert R. Mills and the Florida 
Audubon Society, are responsible for 
this great increase in nesting birds. At 
the same time there is a remarkable 
growth of underwater vegetation that 
has greatly increased, directly or in- 
directly, the small fry and, in conse- 
quence, the abundance of commercial 
fish such as mullet. It is Dr. Mills’ 
hope and ours that it may be possible 
to have a careful scientific study made 
of this phenomenon, the meaning of 
which may have beneficial consequen- 
ces for the cause of bird protection. 

From the Rainey Sanctuary in 
Louisiana, Warden Nick Schexnayder 
sends us word that this year, again, 
on Deadman’s Island we have a fine 
colony of Snowy Egrets and Louisiana 
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Herons—some 800 birds in all, three- 
fourths of them Snowies. He estimates 
328 nests with eggs, as of May 3rd. 


Down on the Edge of Texas 

Down in Texas, at the Vingt-un 
Islands, high water recently washed 
away the eggs in all the lower nests 
and the White and Wood Ibises de- 
parted. But their places were soon 
taken by one hundred White-faced 
Glossy Ibises, which took up nesting 
duties. A fine colony of nesting Rose- 
ate Spoonbills has grown remarkably, 
writes Warden Friddell. He says it 
looks like the biggest hatch of Spoon- 
bills yet, and of American Egrets too. 

If the water was high at Vingt-un, 
it was unusually low on the Laguna 
Madre, so that Warden Larson has 
had real difficulty in getting back and 
forth for supplies, and probably there 
has been corresponding trouble for 
the nesting waders. The colony at 
Green Island will apparently not show 
the extraordinarily large results of 
1941, but the total of nesting birds 
and the average number of eggs per 
nest is but little below a year ago. 
Picture Larson all alone out there on 
isolated Green Island in the midst of 
a raging gale, writing to your Execu- 
tive Director: “Storm raged all night 
and going strong. Cabin fairly weav- 
ing. Birds all down in brush.” 


Wings over the Desert 


Bert Harwell’s bird tours in Cali- 
fornia are the newest on our schedule, 
but in spite of war scares and short- 
ages, they were this year filled to two- 
thirds of our outside capacity, and 
covered 3500 miles. Says Bert of the 
ever-popular desert tours: 

I believe there is no area in the United 
States where there has been a greater in- 
crease in the kinds and numbers of birds 


than in the Coachella and Imperial Val- 
leys, covered by the tours. Water has been 
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introduced upon this one-time blistering 
desert, water for farming and water in the 
extensive Salton Sea. The birds have re- 
sponded in a remarkable way, and but for 
them the place would be absolutely taken 
over by the insects. 

Shore birds and wading birds usually 
associated with sea shore and mud flats are 
now seen in the irrigated carrot and alfalfa 
fields. I never saw a farmer shooing them 
off, nor did I hear of any protest about 
the swarms of Gulls, Terns, Ibises, Egrets, 
Stilts, Avocets, Yellow-legs, Curlews, so 
prevalent during spring migration. I 
watched Gull-billed Terns by the hun- 
dreds working over an alfalfa field; they 
were feasting on green grasshoppers, as 
were the Ring-billed Gulls and White- 
faced Glossy Ibises. 

I was able to lead our visitors to see and 
hear four kinds of Thrashers. Where else 
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“. . . Its entire outer crown resplendent with stately Wood 
Ibises silhouetted against blue skies and green mangroves. . . 
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could that happen? Where else could you 
see three kinds of Orioles in a day, seven 
kinds of Swallows, six kinds of Wrens, 
five kinds of Woodpeckers and_ twelve 
kinds (count ’em) of Hawks? Or see 
Herons, Cormorants and Egrets nesting in 
one and the same tree? 


Audubon Merry-Go-Round 


It’s always been National Audubon 
Society policy to rotate the member- 
ship of the committee that nominates 
the Directors of this organization, in 
order that the directorships themselves 
shall not get into ruts, or lack for 
representation of various parts of the 
country and various points of view. 
So at this time we thank the three— 
C. Russell Mason of Massachusetts 
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(chairman), Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Myers of Los Angeles, and Jerry E. 
Stillwell of Dallas—who have for two 
years comprised this committee, and 
have now discharged their full term 
of duties. And we take pleasure in 
announcing that their places will be 
taken by Dr. Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, Donald Culross Peattie, and 
Joseph M. Heiser, Jr. As past Presi- 
dent of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, an officer in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the 
nation’s leading authority on oceanic 
birds, Dr. Murphy needs no introduc- 
tion to anyone interested in Audubon 
affairs; his residence in New York and 
his long executive experience make it 
logical that he should be the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. 
Mr. Heiser is known in Texas as the 
“spark plug of wildlife conservation”; 
he is an influential member of the 
highly active Houston Outdoor Na- 
ture Club. In representing Texas, he 
represents the whole South, in effect; 
in particular he represents a State 
with an abundance of wildlife still to 
be conserved—one of the most stra- 
tegic spots in the country. Mr. Peattie, 
known for his nature writings and his 
sustained interest in John James 
Audubon, styles himself a “converted 
westerner” who will make his recom- 
mendations from Santa Barbara. 


We'll Be Seeing Them 


Audubon Magazine has long be- 
lieved that it cannot and ought not 
be a one-man show, or even a two- 
three-or-four man job. The more 
viewpoints it contains, the more types 
of mentality which converge upon its 
editing, the better it is likely to be- 
come. Its editorial staff has consisted 
in an Editor-in-Chief, Miss Margaret 
Brooks, and in four Contributing 
Editors, Dr. Frank Chapman, Ludlow 
Griscom, Donald Culross Peattie and 
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Dr. George Miksch Sutton. It has 
long been our desire to broaden this 
list of contributing editors, and we 
are happy to announce that our offers 
to other prominent writers have been 
accepted by four others. 

Alan Devoe, to begin at random, is 
already well known as a writer of 
charming nature articles and contrib- 
utor of a regular column of nature 
notes to the American Mercury. 

Edwin Way Teale is practically the 
American Fabre, with his delightful 
studies of the common insects illus- 
trated with his own remarkable photo- 
graphs that show us insects as they, 
incredibly, are. 

Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy is so 
well identified with the Audubon 
movement that one can scarcely pre- 
sume to introduce him; it is sufficient 
to say of his writings that they have 
won him the Burroughs and Elliott 
gold medals. 

Professor Aldo Leopold ranks as 
facile princeps of authorities on wild- 
life management in this country. 
Other prominent writers are to be in- 
vited to become contributing editors. 


Cupid Take a Bow 


In the meantime we regret to an 
nounce that we are losing the services 
of Miss Brooks, who has served as 
Editor-in-Chief ever since the depar- 
ture from the editor’s chair of Mr. 
Vogt three and a half years ago. In 
June, she is going to be married to 
Joseph J. Hickey, the well-known 
ornithologist who has been called to 
the University of Wisconsin, and the 
best wishes of the entire Audubon 
family follow her. Her work, of the 
most exacting and sometimes thank- 
less sort, has been invaluable to the 
magazine; it was carried on through 
most of these years under the doubly 
difficult circumstances of her dual 
duties as librarian at Audubon House. 
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Besides the comparatively pleasant task 
of editing the articles themselves, Miss 
Brooks with flawless care edited the 
complex Christmas Bird Counts and 
the annual index—a work requiring 
the highest type of intelligence and 
technical background, yet one which 
many high intelligences would not 
have the patience or the finer capaci- 
ties to perform. 


Nature Camp Schedule 

We've tried to weigh every consid- 
eration of rationed tires and gasoline, 
of restricted travel and the need for 
economy—and we've worked out the 
Audubon Nature Camp plans for 
1942 on a definite basis. Applicants 
please note, then, that we shall oper- 
ate a full program as to all types of 
activity. But—the five announced ses- 
sions will be telescoped into three, of 
two weeks each. To wit: 


June 12 — June 25 
June 26 — July 9 
July 10 — July 23 


Now, if ever, is the time for coéper- 
ating members, and such staunch 
friends as the garden clubs, to stand 
with us for continued maintenance of 
this outstanding educational work. 
rhis year is as good as any other for 
‘he establishment of scholarships for 
well-selected teachers and youth lead- 
ers, to gain the real advantages that 
two weeks’ experience at the camp 
gives any nature teacher or counselor 
or group leader of young people. 


Roger Rings Bells Again 

The tradition of John James Audu- 
bon, greatest of all bird painters, has 
always been sustained in the Society 
that bears his honored name. The 
latest contributions of this Society to 
the cause of ornithological illustration 
are two new and exquisite water col- 
ors by Roger Peterson, our talented 


staff artist—one of the Cardinal, with 
a background of magnolia spray; and 
the other, against a screen of oak 
leaves, the Blue Jay. Soon to follow 
are such brilliant birds as the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak and the Red-wing. 
Arrangement has been made by him 
for their lithographic reproduction, 
and they will soon be on the market, 
with the hearty endorsement of the 
National Audubon Society. 


Rediscovered Audubon Letters 
to be Published 

Visitors to Audubon House in May 
were delighted with the exhibit of 
rare Auduboniana which was shown 
there by the kindness of our member 
and friend, John S. Williams of New 
York. Twelve original paintings were 
displayed, which offered unique op- 
portunities to study the development 
of Audubon’s technique and_ the 
growth of his originality, for they in- 
cluded some of his earliest extant 
work done in France when he was 
only twenty years old, and on through 
the period in which he produced his 
immortal ‘Birds of America,’ down 
to his later work contemporary with 
the production of the ‘Quadrupeds.’ 
A complete portfolio of the ‘Quad- 
rupeds’ was also shown, along with 
many original plates from the ele- 
phant folio or first edition of the 
‘Birds,’ and several original paint- 
ings by John Woodhouse Audubon, 
whose artistry very nearly equaled his 
father’s in technical finish and metic- 
ulous science. 

The exhibit was notable, too, for 
three original manuscripts from Au- 
dubon’s pen, and fourteen unpub- 
lished letters written by Audubon 
from his famous trip up the Missouri 
River—his last great journey. Audu- 
bon Magazine, we are happy to an- 
nounce, will be privileged to publish 
these letters at an early date. 
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AMERICAN Birp Sonos. Recorded by the 
ALBERT R. BRAND Birp SONG FOUNDA- 
TION, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1942. 
6 double-faced records. $5.00. 
Reviewed by 
Rocer T. PETERSON 
National Audubon Society 


This album of records has already 
become one of the most valued items, 
and certainly the most enjoyed, in my 
entire ornithological library. Al- 
though we keep it in our music cab- 
inet, it might be more truly regarded 
as a reference work, the finest docu- 
mentary presentation of bird songs 
ever published. 

Those of us who knew Albert Brand 
will be constantly reminded of him 
through these recordings, in the same 
way that Fuertes’ memory is kept 
vital and alive by his many published 
drawings. These new records stand 
as a great tribute to the skill and in- 
dustry of Dr. Arthur A. Allen, who 
directed the efforts, and of Dr. Paul 
Kellogg, the mechanical genius behind 
the controls. 

I have a very special interest in the 
Brand recordings, for I once watched 
Dr. Allen at work with his sound 
truck and reflector in the mesquite 
thickets along the lower Rio Grande. 
A year later, upon completion of my 
‘Field Guide to Western Birds,’ I 
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spent two memorable days at Ithaca 
checking my song descriptions against 
some of the recordings that Dr. Allen 
had made in the Far West. Young 
Charles Brand recently wrote me, 
“You may not know it, but you are 
the only person living or dead who 
has heard a sizable portion of our 16 
mm. recordings played from the origi- 
nals under more or less ideal condi- 
tions.” I have had an _ excellent 
chance, therefore, to compare differ- 
ent recordings. This newest album 
contains some of the very best record- 
ings out of the hundreds that have 
been made in recent years. They are 
far better than the little green records 
that appeared some time ago in book 
form as ‘Songs of Wild Birds’ and 
‘More Songs of Wild Birds.’ 

I find I can get the best results by 
listening to the records from the next 
room. The mechanical sounds of the 
recording machine are eliminated, 
and the bird voices come forth exactly 
as they do outdoors. The selection is 
just about perfect—six double-faced 
records with six songs on each side, 
making a total of seventy-two bird 
songs. ‘They are grouped as follows: 
Birds of the Northwoods, Birds of 
Northern Gardens and Shade Trees, 
Birds of Southern Woods and Gar- 
dens, Birds of the Fields and Prai- 
ries, North American Game Birds, 


RECORDING A SONG The Petersons assist Dr. Allen in recording the song of a 
Seedeater among mesquite thickets along the Rio Grande. 


and Birds of Western North America. 

These recordings will be a great 
solace to the homebound traveler who, 
because of gas rationing and the other 
limitations of a wartime world, will 
not be able to go to the southern pine 
woods to listen to the Pine-woods 
Sparrow, to California to hear the 
song of the Wren-Tit, or to the Mexi- 
can border for the Chachalaca. 

Ihe educational value of the Brand 
recordings is potentially enormous, 
for there is a permanency about them. 
Used in conjunction . with Koda- 
chrome motion pictures, they add the 
element of sound to that of light, and 
for the first time, the sound, color 
and movement of birds can_ be 
brought indoors to great numbers of 
people. It is the perfect way to learn 
the difference between such similar 
songs as those of the Olive-backed 
Thrush, Hermit Thrush and Wood 
Thrush, or the Junco, Pine Warbler 
and Chipping Sparrow. 

Some songs apparently record bet- 
ter than others. For some reason, the 
sibilant songs of warblers do not 
record as well as they might, hence 
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we find only two or three warblers 
represented among the seventy-two 
songs. There are several species 
whose songs are recorded in the vol- 
ume that do not sound to me quite 
as they do in the field. The White- 
throated Sparrow sounds too thin to 
my ear. The Song Sparrow’s guttural 
or burring notes come out too harshly. 
The Red-wing fails for a similar rea- 
son, and the Chickadee’s dee dee notes 
sound too dense. But these are in- 
conspicuous exceptions in a job that 
is well nigh perfect. 


‘THE FOUNDATIONS OF CONSERVATION Epu- 
CATION. By WesLey C. MITCHELL, W. C. 
LOWDERMILK, PAut B. SEARS, ARTHUR 
N. Pack, W. W. Horner, RICHARD W. 
Horner and Henry B. Warp. National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C., 
1942. 242 pp. $.60 (paper), $1.00 (buck- 
ram). 

Reviewed by 
WILLIAM H. Carr 


Director, Bear Mountain Trailside Mu- 
seums, Palisades Interstate Park, N. Y. 


This concise book should be placed 
in the hands of everyone interested in 
the conservation of natural resources. 
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It presents, in especially readable 
fashion, sane and outstandingly worth- 
while points of view wherein the pres- 
ervation of “what we have left” is 
concerned. The basic ecological out- 
look is particularly noteworthy. 

The seven authors are in agreement 
that conservation preaching should 
be superseded by true conservation 
teaching—through practical activities 
wherein participation in scientifically 
planned projects are of foremost con- 
sequence. ‘The brothers Horner offer, 
in sixty-one tight little pages, one of 
the best outlines we have ever read 
concerning “The Role of Applied Sci- 
ence in Conservation and Its Relation 
to Wildlife.” Henry B. Ward writes 
with authority of ‘Biology as the 
Foundation of Conservation Educa- 
tion.’ All authors define, ‘What Is 
Conservation?,’ and all predict a dire 
future for America if “something is 
not done soon.’ Conservation educa- 
tion must lead the way and the foun- 
dations for this education are earnestly 
set forth in this latest publication of 
the National Wildlife Federation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF WILD 
Lire. By SHERMAN STRONG HAYDEN. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by 
T. GILBERT PEARSON 


President Emeritus, National Audubon 
Society; Founder, International Commit- 
tee for Bird Preservation 


The territory covered by this vol- 
ume is indicated by its sub-title, ‘An 
Examination of Treaties and Other 
Agreements for the Preservation of 
Birds and Mammals.’ 

The author’s plan of treatment has 
been to discuss reasons for the di- 
minution of species in various coun- 
tries and to explain the outstanding 
attempts that have been made to al- 
leviate such situations by means of 
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international agreements and treaties. 

Thus, we learn of the enormous 
killing of elephants and other mam- 
mals in Africa until May 19, 1900, 
when a convention was signed by 
seven powers pledging their govern- 
ments to create reserves, establish 
closed seasons for hunting, and un- 
dertake the enactment of other laws 
intended to restrict undue decimation 
of many species. We note that this 
protection does not (except in pre- 
serves) apply to the lion, hyena, wild 
dog, dangerous monkeys, crocodiles, 
poisonous snakes, pythons, and vari- 
ous large birds of prey. Accounts of 
the difficulties, which had to be over- 
come before it was possible to secure 
this international undertaking and 
the subsequent discussions as_ to 
amendments desired by the various 
signatory countries, make good read- 
ing. 

Similarly, we follow Dr. Hayden 
in his clear and flowing accounts of 
the fortunes of wild birds and mam- 
mals in North America and the adopt- 
tion of the bird-protective treaties 
which apply to Canada, Mexico and 
the United States. 

The classic stories of the prolonged 
fights to preserve the fur seal, whales 
and other mammals of the sea are 
most interesting. 

The history of the efforts to save 
wildlife by means of international 
coéperation takes the reader through 
many lands. The book is fully docu- 
mented and citations are recorded in 
some 540 footnotes; an impressive 
bibliography is included. Appendices 
give the text of all important con- 
ventions and treaties dealing with 
international efforts to rebuild the 
world’s diminished wildlife supply. 

It is an outstanding volume, ex- 
tremely readable, and as a source 
book it is invaluable for all students 
of bird and mammal life. 
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HE impact of the war has already 
begun to make itself felt. ‘The 
conservation of automobile tires and 
gasoline is greatly reducing the num- 
ber and length of birding trips in all 
parts of the country. Many areas along 
the seacoast are now closed to the 
public, reservoirs are guarded, and 
people using field glasses are often re- 
garded with suspicion and questioned. 
This situation will inevitably grow 
worse, and will bear hardest on those 
bird watchers who live in metropoli- 
tan areas and must travel far to get to 
good country. In time we shall all go 
back to the days of my youth in New 
York City. The all-day birding trip 
will consist of taking the earliest pos- 
sible morning train out to some fa- 
vored country and working out a day's 
route on foot which will end at the 
railroad station in time to catch the 
Both the 
day’s and the year’s list will shrink 
considerably for most of us. 


last evening train home. 


Man after man has had to cease 
birding almost entirely, after joining 
one branch or another of our armed 
forces. While we may miss their com- 
panionship and the loss of their valu- 
able records, they are really perform- 
ing an immeasurably greater service 
to us and our country. As name after 
name disappears from “The Season’ 
reports, let us remember them in grati- 
tude and esteem and wish them well. 


A cordial welcome is extended to Mr. 


Changing Seasons 


By 


Ludlow Griscom 


Charles K. Nichols, the new editor 
for the New York region. 

California, naturally enough, has 
been able to furnish almost no coastal 
or marine bird notes. February was 
quite cold, the migration and the ar- 
rival of the summer residents was a 
little late. A Summer Tanager on 
March 14 near Los Angeles was a 
rarity. Particular note should be taken 
of Mr. Cogswell’s report from the 
Salton Sea and desert areas, thanks to 
the Audubon Wildlife Tours under 
the leadership of C. A. Harwell. The 
flocks of Cranes make good reading, 
and 2 male Golden-eyes were remark- 
able. 

Turning now to winter in the 
Northern States, February was a little 
colder than average in the East, nor- 
mal in Chicago and Missouri, but 
very mild in the Northwest, where 
there was consequently an exceptional 
number of half-hardy wintering birds, 
including even Blue-winged Teal in 
Minnesota. On the whole, few new 
developments took place in February, 
the only one of real note being the ar- 
rival of Redpolls in great abundance 
in northern New England. With them, 
for the second time in history, came 
Greater Redpolls in numbers; Dr. 
Gross banded over 75 in 3 days at 
Brunswick, Maine. Evening Gros- 
beaks were reported from southern 
New Jersey, Lititz, Pa., and Delaware. 
Pine Grosbeaks were abundant only 
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in northern North Dakota. A Golden 
Eagle and a flock of Bohemian Wax- 
wings reached Missouri. An _ Ivory 
Gull was reported from northern 
Massachusetts and a Hawk Owl from 
Bath, N. H. 

The usual decline in bird life in 
late winter is beautifully brought out 
by a survey at Buckeye Lake, Ohio. 
The 76 species in late December 
dropped to 61; actually 20 species dis- 
appeared and there were only 5 new 
ones, of which 2 were almost certainly 
overlooked in December. Only 4 spe- 
cies gained in the number of indi- 
viduals. The substantial decrease of 
several species, including sedentary 
birds like the Bob-white and Carolina 
Wren, pointed to considerable mor- 
tality. 

Mortality of seafowl from oil took 
place from Nova Scotia to the Caro- 
linas, but the only serious loss reported 
during the period was off Monomoy, 
where at least 5000 birds, mostly Eiders 
and Scoters, perished. A storm on 
March 3 brought a freak flight of 
Egrets to Long Island and Massa- 
chusetts, and Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron to Long Island. 

With the exception of the South- 
r eastern States, March was very mild 
and spring came early to very early. 
The first signs of migration were noted 
in late February as far north as Ohio 
and Maine, and the first group of 
ducks and land birds arrived in num- 
bers throughout the Northeast from 
March 6-8, and in the Northwest from 
March 15-28. In North Dakota, an 
interesting case of reverse migration 
occurred. Late in March, 23 inches of 
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snow fell in 5 days; all the early ar- 
rivals departed southward and came 
back again with a rapid thaw. The 
evidence before me is, of course, in- 
conclusive so early in the season, but 
it would appear that the Central 
American birds reached the United 
States very carly indeed, while the 
West Indies-Florida group was held up 
by cold weather in the Southeast. 

The goose migration was good every- 
where. Duck reports were spotty, but 
it was exceedingly poor in New Eng- 
land, probably without general sig- 
nificance. Swans were numerous in 
Minnesota, and a few birds straggled 
northeast to Long Island and Massa- 
chusetts. There was a notable early 
March flight of Buteos and Goshawks 
from New Jersey to Massachusetts, and 
the Turkey Vulture reached Massa- 
chusetts in mid-March. 

A great wave of southern spring 
birds reached Texas and western 
Florida on March 28 and 29, bringing 
such extraordinary rarities as_ the 
Philadelphia and Bell's Vireo to 
Pensacola. In Texas, Sennett’s. White- 
tailed Hawk and the Caracara have 
spread northward to Galveston. 

It is always of interest to note the 
striking difference in migration dates 
on main flyways, as contrasted with 
areas outside them. The Barn Swallow 


jours up the Atlantic seaboard, and 


this spring an early bird reached Long 
Island on March 16, while it was con- 
tinually present in Massachusetts after 
the first days of April; the first one 
near Pensacola, Florida, was seen on 
March 27! 

—Cambridge, Mass., May 9, 1942. 
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What Does My 


National 7uduben Membership 


Mean To Me Today? 


by MRS, H. J. DUNBAUGH 


Winner of third prize in contest recently sponsored 
by the National Audubon Society on this subject 


r r° ME it means participation in a great movement—the conservation of our 
earliest American heritage. 


The Audubon Society offers a program that appeals to heart and intelligence, 
and enlists as much courage and vigilance as we are willing to give. Audubon 
membership means an awareness of our continent that migrates over national 
boundaries; and a feeling of trusteeship for field, forest and swamp that trans- 
cends individual ownership. 


Birds! We know the part they play on this planet. Man, with all his barrages of 
poison, could hardly hold his own against the insect armies without his feath- 
ered allies. Their preservation is indeed a defense measure of the most obvious 


sort. 


But much more is at stake than an economic necessity. There is a spiritual 
need. The tighter we are clutched by business and gadgets, the faster we speed 
over arid pavements, the more precious do we hold those moments under the 
sky when we feel nature’s rhythms, and our souls open to her restoratives. 


In all wildlife it is the birds that bring most of us the greatest joy. Imagine the 
garden without its Robin, the marshlands silent of trill and warble, woods 
sheltering no Thrush nor Tanager, streams devoid of Kingfisher and Heron. 
Would it not be as a cloud drawn permanently over the sun? 


The Audubon Society, recognizing this grim danger, invites us to the rescue. 
Through its program of education it turns sentimental fondness into articulate, 
organized emotion; becomes a power. Membership means the comfort of doing 
one’s bit. The very fact that Americans are acting together to save their birds is 
one more reason why America is worth fighting for. 


After all, did we not choose a bird for our emblem of freedom? And has not 
man given to his angels wings? 


